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Abstract , ^ \ 

The Secondary -Education .Review Project's recommendations that Ontario's educational 

system be reduced by pne year is similar to recommendations" that have been 'made on 

numerous occasions during the past thirty years. This study attempted to assess the 

quality of -preparation for university of Ontario's thirteen-yeai^educational system. 

The. specific purpose 'of the study was to compare the first-year university achievement 

of st.udents from Ontario's Grade 13 with students from the ffnJ matriculation year or 

equivalent of other Canadian provinces. -University-admission procedures were also 

studied to determine to what extent special requirements or adjustments were made for 

students who completed their secondary school education in different provinces", in 

addition, the study examined the university achievement of the "better" 'students, and 

the adjustment problems of all students in the first and second years of university. 

The age of students at entry to university and differences in provincial curricula were 

also analysed to explain possible differences in achievement. 
V 

» • 

Four- Ontario universities and two out-of-province universities that enrolled a signffi- ' 
cant number of students from Ontario wene selected for study.. , First-year 'marks in the 
•faculties of arts, 'science, commence, and engineering were 'used in the analysis. When 
it was found that students coming from 1 other provinces, to Ontario -universities tended to • 
have higher matriculation marks tha n, Ontario s^de nts^Jp adjustment was made to the. 
data to -take into account these differences.-^ " 1 

- • . ' / . . ; * \' 

The major findings were as follpws: v *J * 

1. V/here secondary school marks were.either specified or implied *s admission require- ' 

■ _ ments^ Ontario students were typically allowed, to gain entry into' Ontario univer- * 
v sities with the 'lowest marks of all students. They were followed by students from * 
Quebec, western Canada, and Atlantic Canada. " " ■ » . 

2. In the Quebec university studied admission requirements Xo the arts, science; and 

^ commerce programs equate Ontario Grade 13 graduates with Year 2 CEGEP graduates and 

require -students from other provinces to take a qualifying year. 

♦ • s 

* * * 
^| In comparison' with students fVom pther provinces, Ontario students in Ontario 
\ universities tend to receive higher*marks .in engineering and 'do as well or better, 
in arts, science^nd jpommerce.. . * . . , 



4. 



5. 



The students who achieved the 'highest came, in similar proportions from Western 
Canada, Ontario, Quebec, and Atlantic Canada. 

Students from outside Ontario were slightly We likely to seek academic and 
personal counselling^han were Ontario students, but Ontario students who came from 
more than 240 km away-were overrepresented in alj areas of counselling (academic, 
.vocational, and personal). Th? differences wereu not* statistically aijhif leant and 
were based on the information received from one university. 

. ** 
<i. Ontario students tend to ep*e<univefsity at a later 'age than students from all 
other provinces except .Quebec. More young people in theeighteen-to-twenty-four- 
^ year age. group are in school in Ontario than* in any other. province. 



\ 



Differences in provincial curricula in, mathematics and Ejiglfsh were not considered 
\great en6ugh to explain the .differences in f irst-year-'university marJcs of students 



Ipy province. 



'i 



There are pronounced differences in thev structure of .the provincial educational 
systems from Kindergarten to the completion of a first university degree. These 
provincial variations ' would not be substantially reduced by the removal .of 
Ontario"* Grade 13. 
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I. Introduction 



A comprehensive review program (Secondary Education Review ProjecTpis currently 
underway to consider ttie future design of secondary education in Ontario. One of 
. ( 'the important issues being considered is whether .there should be twelve or thirteen 
^ years in the. elemen.tary 'and secondary school system." Politically contentious at 

this^ time, the possible abolishment of Grade 13, as it presently exfsts, is a 
crucial issue in Ontario education with ' far-reaching impl i cations. It is 
essential, therefore, that a f detai lect analysis of the impact of Grade 13 on Ontario 
education b^ avai lable so that informed discussion and deci sion-maRinV can take- 

• 4 place. It o$/\he purpose of this study* to provide some reliable information from 
which decisions regarding secondary school programming, and particularly the future* 

T_^ of Grade '13, can m> made. 

In its simplest formX this* study is concerned with the quality of , the university 
■4 preparation of Ontar*o\s- Grade 13 students in comparison with that of students from 

* Grade 12 or its equivalent in other provinces. Factors such as student age at 
university entry and the\ characteristic? of provincial curricula and school organ- 
izations were examined to J arovise \a context for the comparisons." 

^ A. * The Case for and Againsti Grade 13 ' • 

v \ • ' 

) 'Arguments in favour of G^adl 13 have over the yearns focused on its value as a 

preparatory bridge to university. Proponents of Grade 13 have argued both 'sides of 
the academic issue, claiming jthat Grade 13 can provide academic breadth' or depth/ 
It has been, recommended as an[ exploratory year in which students can consider the 
broad \xpanse of human knowledge or, alternatively, as a yeaf fof students to 
concentrate on a few subjects. Interestingly enough/ both views have been* advanced 
, towards' the same goal; that is, that Grade 13 fosters high-achieving university 
students. 

Economic arguments-^are, also put forward on behalf oft students. If Grade 13, is 
equated to a first year of university, it provides an JadditionaTyeV of tuition- 
free schooling to Ontario students, usuajly accompanied by the extra savings 4 that 
result from a student's remaining at home and avoiding 'away- from- home university 
expensed. Many students who do 'not go on to university do stay to finish Grade 13^ 
)rdvidi 
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% thus providing themselves with better credentials for the work -force than thev 
wpuld possess if a Grade 13 program were not completed. 

Finally, it is argued that a thirteen-year system gives students an extra yeAr to 
' develop social maturity and stability before entering university or the work fdrce. 

Onesef ^.he more- important criticisms of Grade 13 is that it-places OiflBFio students 
at a disadvantage in comparison with jstgdents from most other provinces, especially 
*since„it takes Ontario students one year* longer to complete secondary school. As 
well, 'when applying to outSof-province universities, Grade 13 students are not 
necessarily perceived as superior candidates. The universities in each province 
set admission policies to accommodate their own population of students. Thus' 



each province's universities* have their own unique perspective when reviewing 
candidates. fin fact, a review of university-admission' standards outside -of 
Ontario shows 'that students who have spent the extj^ year in Grade IS are seldom 
rewarded with advance universi tyentrance standing/ At the same time, in terms 
of the admission standards of most Ontario universities, out-qf-province Grade 12 
graduates are perceived to be on a par with Grade 13 graduates! 

B ; Organization of the Report " ^ « 

*• 

The'next section of this report is concerned with a historical review of Grade 13; 
it examine^ why Gracfe 13 was instituted, shows th^t the current controversy is not 
the first time that the Grade 13 issue has beep faced, and raises some Qf the 
Traditional arguments for retaining <5r abolishing Grade /13. Section }ll then 
outlines the basic design pf the study. ' 

The study's findings are presented in section IV. First, somk characteristics of 

V 

the ten provincial educational systems are presented, along with university- 
admission requirements. Seconfr? first-year marks of students in four-Ontario and 
'two other Canadian uni vsrs-ities are compared by program and by origin of student. 
The admission-procedures of these six universities ,are then reviewed* to determine 
whether Grade 13 graduates are treated differently from high school graduates frofo 
'other provinces. This is followed by- special "analysis of the "better" students. 
In the fourth subsection the* social and emotional adjustment of students at one 
university are considered by region of residence. The last two subsections are 
concerned wUh two ^factors that may be related to differences, in university- 
achievement: age at university entry and differences in provincial curricula. 

Section V of 1 this report summarizes the findings and' makes some tentative 
conclusions. 
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• Grade 13 in Historical Perspective ' • - , * 

* ' * 

Unlike the secondary school system in other Canadian provinces, especially the/ 
English-speaking ones which typically offer a secondary schooV program ending with 
Grade. 12-, .Ontario has a five-year' high school progVam terminating 'with Grade 13." 
This is the more remarkable since, as mentioned previously, Ontario uni versiti-es -•- 
accept out-of^province Grade 12 graduates or their equivalent-oneiear of College * 
d'enseignements generale et professional (CEGEP) afte'r Secondary Y or Grade 11 in 
the case of Quebec-- into they- undergraduate programs without the requirement of an 
additional year of preparation to compensate for' the lack of a Grade : 13 Secondary ' 
School Hondur Graduation Diploma (SSHGD). It is W suprising, then, that critics" 
> of Grade 13 argue for the elimination of the' fifth yean of high school and the ? 
compression of Ontario's five-year system into four years, since it appears to*m*ke 
no real difference for. university-admission, purposes. The persistence of the. - 
five-year high school system in Ontario is conspicuous since ^thfn the last ten 
years other jurisdictions (British Columbia apd New Brunswick) have abol i shed .the- \ 
extra year^r compressed their former five-year high school system Wo four'years. 

Although the issue of concession to a four-year high school system has been raised- - 
-from time to time in the last two decades and, indeed", has been resurrected in the • 
1980s,' it is interesting- to" note that Grade 13 itself originally represented^, 
compression from the system that^ immediately preceded it. Although it 'saems^that 
Grade 13 has been'with us forever, -it was not coeval with the creatiooY 0 f the 
educational^system. Rather, it was the^product of what has been called "quiet ' • 
-evolution". An understanding of thus Solution helps to illuminate the current* 
debate . • < ,• „ 

Jjiits present form Grade 13 can be traced to 1921, when Upper School, which was 
then a two-year program, was reduced to a single year 2 (at the suggestion of the ' 
C*nmi4tee for Financing University* Education) "chiefly to encourage students, who * 
were/not planning to go on to Uni vers i ty x to- complete hi-gh school. 'Prior to 1921, 
high school comprised the three phases of Lower, Middle, *nd Upper School, each o'r • ' 
which" was two years in length'. -Thus, a full high school program 'required .£ix ' 
years. But with the 1921 innovation the high school system was transferred into • : 
the five-year system that has continued to this day. ' Ther'e-fore, contrary to the 
widely held view.^rade 13, at its inception, did'not constitute the-addit^ot. of an 
extra year to an'extant four-year high school program. 
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In the early years- after Confederation high school comprised four -forms, divided 
between Lower School (Forms 1-2) and .Upper School (Forms 3-4).' Students were 
required to pass the "intermediate" exams in order to be^dmitted to Upper School. 
Junior Matriculation was at the end of" FojRmJ (the f i fsVyear of ( Upper School) and' 
Senior Matriculation was at the' end of Form 4 (the second year' of Upper School). 
Junior matriculants were able y> gain admission to tWirst year of university and 
senior matriculants to the second year of university! In this phase of its history 
Ontario had' both 4> three-year high school program (preparatory towards four years-, 
of university) and a four-year high school program (preparatory towards a three-' 
year degree). " 

• . ' IX . 



The evolution of the secondary school system, ^n the past as in the 
present, has been closely intertwined with developments at the university level. 
In the last d.ecade of the nineteenth century Ontario universities had developed 
the honours B.A. program, and Junior Matriculation 'with honours was required 
in some subjects for admission to this honours degree program. During this period 
the w Junior Matriculation was split into two parts: part I (for- which there was 
one exam) and part H (for which both honours and pass papers were set}. Both 
"parts I and II were to be written at different times, and this gave rise to the 
Middle School (to* which Part' I was assigned). Part II and Senior Matriculation^ 
were assigned to the Upper School. • Thus, by 1913 Ontario's high school system had 
evolved into a tljree-tier system - Lower, Middle, and Opper School, each two years 
in* length*.^ 

\ 

The five-year high . school that materialized aft^er 1921 appeared to hatfe been 

generally accepted by the public an d edu cators dt both the secondary and tertiary 

levels. Throughout the 1920s Ontario universities continued to admit both junior 

"anTl^f Uor matricu1a flfcfr-4ftto>uie first and second years bf university respectively. 

But, in 1930, the University of Toronto decided that it would no longer offer the 

first year of the four-year B.A., which up to that time paralleled the Upper School 

course. This change in policy reinforced* the role of Grade 13 as a university 
5 

preparatory year. Thus , the University of Toronto B.A, became a three-year 
general B.A. or a four-yeir honours B.A: after Senior Matriculation. Other Ontario 
universities followed this practice, and by the mid-fifties graduation from Grade 
13 was typically the general requirement for admission to universities within the 
province. X. ^ ^ 

Despite the formalization of the thirteen-year school system in 19£L, it was still 

regarded by many as unreasonable to expect every pupil to take tnat long between 

entrance to Grade l'and graduation from Grade 13. Thus, in numerous schools the 

brighter students were encouraged to skip at least one grade, particularly in the 

primary schoo]^^ practice that had become quite widespread in the larger school 

systems by the end of .the fifties. Jtowever, as Fleming reminds us, at % the 

secondary school level, students* were permitted to cover the ^program in less than 

five years only 'in unusual circumstances.^ At the present time, with the credit 

system and .the development of semes tered schools, the completion of secondary 

school programs in less, than five years ^has become more prevalent, but the per- 

t 8 
centage of graduates who jdo so does- not likely exceed 20 per cent. 

During the 1950s ?nd 1960s tjie issue of compressing- the five-year high school 
system in Ontario to a four-year system was* revived. The Hope Commission proposed 
to restructure the educational system to include six elementary grades., four 
secondary 'grades, and three years of junior college; the Second year of junior 
college was equated with €rade 13 and the third year with first-year university 
One of the. study groups of * the Ontario Conference on Education in< 19£>1 observed 
that other provinces and countries had only four years of high school and suggested 
that Grade 13 be abolished and the years preceding it strengthened. 10 Jn the same 
year a •committee of the University Matriculation Board/ chaired iSy President G. E. 
Hall of the University of Western Ontario and composed of several representatives 
from the university community, urged that much more work be given in Grades 9, 10, 

13 • ' 
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and 11 so that the existing thirteen-year program could be covered in twelve years. 

The implication was that a great deal of time was wasted in the junior grades. The 
-committee suggested that a uniform external-examination system would "establish 

Grade 12 as the effective end of secondary education, with Grade 13 becoming a 
^ superior year of pre-university education ana with students studying only four 
'subjects in great depth. 11 

Similarly, *in 1963, the Ontario Educational Association passed a resolution at its 
^annual convention calling for a reduction in t* length of the school program from 
thirteen years to twelve. The change was to be effected by eliminating one year at 
the elementary level. The rationale was that a considerable proportion of pupils 
managed to cover the program in seven years,. and it appeared quite feasiye to make 
the necessary modifications to enable the' majority to follow the same pattern.' 12 

As a result of the , activities and recommen'dttions of these various interest groups 
.in education during the eatjly sixties) the Ministry of Education es-tabl ishecr, ip 
1964,, the Grade 13 Study Committee, comprised of representatives of the Department 
of Education, the schools, the universities, and the school boards, to examine the 
issues relating to secondary education. One of several recommendations made' by 
this commit'tee was that secondary school should conclude at the end of Grade 12. A 
matriculation or pre-university year was also to be established beginning in 1966, 
in which stude/ts admitted to the program would study not more than four subjects, 
two at the general and two at the advanced level. However, JfJVoposaf for the 
establishment of the matriculation year was abandoned due ~tTthe opposition of 
university officials to the idea of courses being offered at two different levels. , 
Instead, university-admission requirements were reduced from nine Grade 13 courses 
or papers to seven. , i '~ to 

Despite the compromise, the issue of reducing the length of the .secondary school 
program did not evaporate. Hope was renewed in 1967 when the senate of the 
University of Toronto passed a resolution, which was communicated to the Ontario 
Department of Education, stating that "the University of Toronto is generally 
favourable to the idea of a twelve grade^school system, provided that the level of 
preparedness reached at the end of the new twelfth grade be equal to that presently 
reached at the end of the thirteenth grade. The University would further urge that 
as much compressing as possible take place in the lower grades and that there be no 
reduction in the number of years spent in secondary schools." 13 Implicit support 
for the University of Toronto'position came over a year later, in June 1968, when 
the Minister of Education, William Davis, stated in the legislative assembly that 
it was not a question of dropping a grade but of restructuring the entire system. 
Somewhat cryptically, he commented that -between 40 and 45 per cent of all students 
actually .completed the thirteen-year program in twelve years. 14 The Hall-Dennis 
Report <rf*1968 also recommended that Grade 13 be absorbed into a Kindergarden to 
Grade 12 system. But, in spite of pressure from all these o sources, no official 
move was made., 

H 



It is evident from the foregoing that there was a general consensus throughout the 
1960s, despite some differences in the .proposals shorten the thirteen-year 
program by the various groups within the educational community, that the work 
covered in the thirteen-year school ^sys tem could be done in twelve years. The 
issue remained dbrmant throughout the 1970s, but hks been resuscitated in the 1980s 
.with the initiation of the Secondary Education .Review Project (SERP) by the 
Ministry. But unlike the earlier decades When the OSSTF supported implicitly the- 
various proposals for compression, that support can no longer be taken fdr granted 
in this er*a of declimn^secondary school, enrolment, redundant staff, and a surplus 
of teachers graduating ftom the faci/1 ties of education.' It m is also debatable 
whether the universities will be as supportive of maintaining -Grade 13, in view-of 
the University of Toronto's contemplated move to place limitations on certain Grade 
13 courses^ for the purpose of admission to its first-year programs. 
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I.; Research Design . * 

* i 
The main purpose of this study is to compare the first-y^ar-university^chievement 
of Students who have completed Grade 13 in/ Ontario with students -who have completed 
Grade, 12 of jts r equivalent in. other provinces. One of the difficulties of the 
design ^was to identify a setting in which these comparisons could be made. The 
ideal, sattijig would have had three characteristics.: students who were equally,; 

representative of the various socio-economic categories, a lalrge numoer of students 
• 

-from eacti_pfpyince_enro.l 1 ed_ Jji^ach_pE£^-am.^nd_no_adjust^ 



on the part of the'universities to tafa into account differences in the educational 
preparation of s.tudents from each province. Unfortunately, these ^optimum 
conditions wer$ nbt -present, and, f as a result, the research design entailed a 
series of compromises. 

V 

Four Ontario universities were selected for study. Each of the four enrol a 
relatively large^ nurtber of out-of-£fovince. students. Two universities from*nearby 
provinces were also ch9sen in order to assess the preparation of Ontario students 
for study outside the province. This analysis was designed in ^der to estimate 
•* the adjustment difficulties faced by students from other provinces in Ontario 
. universities, as well as that faced by Ontario students in out-of-province 
settings. An attempt was «lso made to develop a backdrop aqainst which achievement 
comparisons could be made by analysing such factors as- provincial curricula and 
organization. -The research design consisted of 'seven parts: * 

^ an analysis" of the structure of the provincial education systems and their 
university-admission procedures; ~ 

■ ' ' *) 

an analysis of student achievement in first-year-university programs in -six 
universities by origin of student; 

* - an io-depth analysis of admission and accommodation procedures in the six 
universities; * • • , 

\ < 

an analysis of first year-university average-mark distributions; 

an analysis of the social and emotional adjustment problems of fiorst- 
year-university students in one university; 

j£ " a determination of the effects of student age at university entrance on 
achievement and on the educational system as a whole; and 

an assessment of secondary school curricula in English and mathematics by 
province. & 

Details on the data sources and research procedures used in the study are presented 
within the following subsectioos. « 
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The Strueture/of Education in Canada * 

This part df the stydy was concerned with the similarities and Differences in'ttie 

/ 1 ' 

structure/of education from province to province and with admission procedures tp 

the varj^us provincial universities. Any differences .found migh{ help explain 

differences in student achievement at university. The characteristics o'f-the 

"varioy Y fov " 1,n ~ craT ^ mafnly'fromTthe Statistics Canada 

publication Education in Canada, 1980 , .the materials, prepared for the Organization 

.for /kconjppc Xooperation and Development- review of educational policy in Canada in 



197^, and university calendars. Th6 analysis of admission procedures by province 
dr/aws heavily on a study conducted by Edward Sheffield. 1 * 
i ' + ' 

University Ca^e Studies 

This section contains two main components: accommodation procedures and first- 
year-universitx achievement. Admission procedures were analysed in order to 
determine whether the six universities made special adjustments to take into 
account differences in the preparatipn of students Vesultj$T from where they 
completed secondary school. . University calendars and related materials were 
collected from each of the six universities. Information regarding admission 
procedures was taken from these sources and then elaborated on through interviews 
with admissions officers. The following were questions directed to the admissions 
officers? What Differences exist in secondary school leaving marks of students 
coming from Ontario in comparison 1 with styidents comijig from other provinces? What 
are^the strengths and weaknesses of students from other provinces .in comparison to 
Ontario students? Are students from" other provinces more or less likely to be 
placed i/i remedial -program? or given advance credits,? In two of the universities 
there was a sufficient enrolment ^.of students from the United States to study the 
•relative performance of American. students. 

\ T his "accommodation" information was used to supplement the achievement data where 
^appropriate (e.g., to explain why so many students from the Atlantic provinces came 
to university with highN^jSCndary school marks) and to obtain the' universities' " 
•perspective on differences in achievement associated wi^ti a student's home province. 
,tn each of the six universities the average secondary schoal matriculation marks 2 
of incoming students were obtained^ where possible, along with their first-year^- 
unlversity marks. For foost of the universities marks were classified by^rogram' 
(usually arts, science, commerce, and engineering). In order to obtain sufficient 
numbers o^f out-of-province students for meaningful analyses, it was decided to 
combine some of the provinces into regions as follows: Atlantic Canada, Quebec, 
Ontario, and Western Canada. 

T.wo analyses based on different sets of assumptions were conducted. In the first 
analysis it was^assumeci that the students were equivalent in academic preparation 
at eptry despite differences in marks, and first-year-university marlcs were com- 
pared without making special adjustments. For the second analysis it was necessary 
to assume that the assignment of matriculation marks is essentially equivalent' # from 
province to province (i.e., a 75 per cent in British Columbia is equivalent to a 75 
# per cent in New Brunswick and a 75 per cent in QDebec). In order to take into 

IS • : 



account di f f erences i n i ncomi ng - marks , a sampl e was sel ected from the Ontari o 
population representing the same proportion of, students in each mark range from the * 
out-of-province group (i.e., if 4 per cent of the out-of-province students has a 
matriculation average of between 8! and 82 per cent, a 4 per cent sample of Ontario 
studenis in that mark range was selected). In order to make the 'Ontario, rep- 
resentative sample sufficiently larg^ to justify the statistical analysis, *the 
Ontario sample chosen was two to five times as large as the out-of-prWince group, 
depending on the size of that group. Means and standard deviations were computed 
for — the— frrst-year g ro up, a nd— sim ple T - t ests~nrere cond ucted fo r t he regfoiraf^~~ 
provincial comparisons where the number of students in each group warranted this 
treatment. The data are presented in tabular form. 

Achievement of the "Better" Students ^ 

A recent in-house study conducted by an Ontario university suggested that the best 
students from other provinces were not as successful as students from Ontario in 
achieving .high marks. In order to determine whe^ this pattern applied to the 
universities surveyed in this study, first-year-university mark distributions were 
analysed. The proportions of students who r»cei vec^an average of 80 per cent or 
toore from each of / the four Canadian regions were ^mpared. These figures are 
presented in tabular form. 

Social andtijrotionaV Adjustment at University — 

• * r> 

It has been suggested that younger students from provinces outside/Ontario are more 
likely to have difficulties adjusting to university than those who have the extra 
year of secondary school provided by Ontario. It is also possible that differences 
in secondary school programs from, province to pr.ovinc£_jMght contribute to adjust- 
ment problems. This study could not loQk at the phenomenon! of university 
adjustment*' in great detail, but it was possible to obtain student-services' infor- 
mation from one university* This information was .classified into three types of 
services received by students: personal," vocational, and academic counsel lipg. 
Students were classified into one of four geographic .categories, and their use of 
the student-services resources was noted. The categories were as follows: from an 
area near the university; from within 240 km of th^uni versity ; from within the 
province but over 240 km "from the university; and from other provinces. A* chi- 
square analysis was applied to tha data, and it js presented in. tabular form. 

Age at Entry to University * * 

It was not possible to obtain i nfprmat ion regarding eatffi^student 1 s age on entry to 
university from the s4*~ case-study* unive^ities , because this" information' .is kept 
in a personal file separate from the nrarks irtfornfation. To obtain this information." 
would have increased the cost and time-lines of the study beyond the value* of the 
information. However, using* Statistics Canfada data, the approximate age at ,* 
university entry of students by province was examined in order to determine whether 
there were significant differences in the jrmtry age* of students from province to 
province. A relati vel^arge proportion/Of Ontario's population from eighteen to 
twenty-four years -of age is^ngageiMli post-secondary education. Ontario figures 



- were - compared nith those, of other provinces as a basis for assessinq /the effect of 

* « 1 1 . ** • 

.students' age at university entry on achievement and for estimating //the effect on' 

this' age grogp with regard- to attendance at schdol and participation in the world 

of work if Grade 13 were discontirtued. 



Secondary Schopl Curriculum 



If there 'were differences in achievement in the first year ot uni 
assumed that they could be explained in part on the ba$is of the cu, M 
in^etondary school; therefore, a small-scale study of provSnciil 
mathematics arid English was conducted. Two curriculum specialists 
predict first-year-university achievement by region on the bas 



srsity, it was 
red- 



curricula in 
/ere invited to 
of curriculum 

differences-/ In order to make. these predictions, specific inflation on cur- 
riculum offerings by province was obtained from the Council <j>f Ministers of 



When the achi evement data, were avai 1 abl 



Education, Canada. 

specialists were asked to interpret the finding* in terms of their 
knowledge of tlje provincial curricula.. i 



|the curriculum 
>redictions' and 



Footnotes 



1. 



Edward Sheffield, "Student Mobility No Simple Matte.r", University Affairs , August- 
September 1980. 

The term matriculation marks in this study refers to the average ma^ks^ obtained by' 
students in the last year of pre-university school, whether it was Grade 13, 
Grade 12, or'the first year of a^CEGEP. 

• / 
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IV. The Findings i 
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The Structure of Education in Canada 4 7 > • . T 

Jhere is # a common impression held, by many Ontarians that the only difference 
between' the school^ system of Ontario and the rest of Canada/is ,that the'final year 
of secondary* school in Ontario is .Grade 13, white in mast^other provinces it is 
Grade 12. It must be made clear at the outset that there are fundamental di f- 
fe ranees i n the provincial organizations of education up to and including th 



• universities. These chffeYences reflect each province's attempts to respond to its 
,own educational concern^. The suggestion that if G^ade 13 is dropped Ontario'^ 

educational' system will be similar to those in the r&Stfof North America is simply 

not* true. * : 

This subsection provides specific -information on the organization, of each 
province's educational system. The university systems are shown to J>e 'directly 
related to the secondary school systems from which theydraw their primary clients; 
as a result provincial universities must develop' specialized admission procedures 
to deal' with students from other provinces. .The «ost common practices io the 
United States are also dfscussed. The analysis includes only two up-Uersitv 
-programs--engineering land arts. The non-univsarsity , »po'st- secondary school 
education program* .are not included in the discission, although thei ^diversity* 
from province to province, only adds- further evidence of variability The 

university-admission procedures within each province and for students moving from 

** ** 
one province to another are then presented.*. 

Characteristics of Provincial School Systems 

Figure 1 depicts the 'structure of education in the ten Canadian provinces and the 
United States up to the^ point of completion of a first degree in arts v or 
■eijgtnfiering. ■ Perhaps the most obvious point to be drawn from figure 1 is the fact 
that students graduating from high school take a differing number of ytfars to 
achieve technically the same goal; that is, students from Ontario and Quebec are 
required to complete thirteen years * of schooling before -they' are .eligible for 
university entrance in their provincfe;vstudents frorh Newfoundland are required to 
complete only eleven years of school tm; .students from all other provinces are 
required to complete twelve years bf sciSoljng. / . ^ 

Flgi^e 1 also depicts wi.de variation with regard ta the organization within each 
N -* / £*flicture prior to university. ' A student from Alberta begins junior/secondary 
school ,in Grade 7; in Ontario that student would still J>e considered to be in 
elementary ^school.. While there is uniformity of structure* among Alberta, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, the remaining provinces have gone 
their own ways. In'the province of Quebec, for example., secondary school begins 
with Grade 7 (and the gra^s are- referred to as Secondary 1, -Secondary 2, Secondary 
3, etc.) and ends after Grade or Year 11;. the twelfth and 'thirteenth years of 
- v schooling are taken in the CEGEPs. * • S. V * ' . 
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In six provinces a Bachelor of Arts degree can be obtained in three years, while in 
. four provinces and the Uniteti States four years are required. The common pattern, 
far^an engineering degree is four .ye^rs, but g&ance. Edward , Island, British" 
Columbia, and Quebec are. exceptions^* T*. ^ ^ • * 

iWhile it is true that the absorption of* Gn^df 13 would give the appearance that 
Ontario had a structure similar to most other provinces fro© Kindergarten to Grade 
12, certain fundamental curriculum and < organizational differences would still. 



remain. A Kindergarten to Grade 12 system in Ontario would also- focus attention on 
the question of whether three or four years should be required for-a first degree 
in -arts. There is* already some discussion '^akiiig place among university' of ficials 
in Ontario about the possibility of requiring fbur ye&rs for the fi^st arts degree. 
» — ' ,. 
University-Admission Requirements ' p * . ' 

The admission requirements of the provincial universities reflect* each, university's 
perception of the . nelatfve quality of the^graduat^s - f rom *«each pro\*nce. This 
section examines the mihimum admission- standards f or' bpth home-province students 
and out-of-prtfvince students. 1 ^ • * ' • * 

We begin by examining adjustments made by individual institutions to accept 6ut-of- ; 
province students to determine where it is to a student's advantage^ to move *out of \ 
the province in order to finish*, a degree^ a year' iarl ieK Detailed study in this 
area has been done by Edward Sheffied of the*Unrversity of Toronto, and^able I has v 
been adapted from his work..* 

The table is divided into two mairv sections % to account for the two* major 
bachelor's-degree course patterns available throughout Canadian universities: that 
_is, the .tnree-year or four-year requirement to attaining, a general bachelor's 
. degree in arts or science. From the table' it o^p^be'seen* that', in the provinces of 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Is^d, New',: Brunswick, -and 'British Columbia (the 
universities cited represent the typical patteYn^in their provinces) , students, 
accepted to the institutions named usu^ajly finish "a bachelors degree c in four\ 
years. In the second grouping of provincial universities students admitted to 
these institutions typically take three years to finish. a bachelor's degree. 

i 

The boxes within cells in the table indicate how, in'each province,, the provincial 
miivers.ity, of a prominent unive?sity, sets admission standards for home-p t rovince 
students. The, other cells in the rows, re'ading Yrom to. right, show- what 

qualifications from stuo^nts from' other provinces/ Tfeach university treats as 
equivalent to its local requirement. For example,- tjre University 5f Manitoba 
admits students to a three-year degree program' on tha^iJasis of, twelve years~ of 
schooling (S12)-in Majrktoba. Obligations , from other provinces deemed* to be 
equivalent are eleven^/ars of schooling plus one year of university '(611 + Ul) in 
Newfoundland, eleven years of schooling plus the first year of a^CEGEP (Sll + CI) 
in Quebec, 'or thirteen years of schooling in^Ontario.. * 
. - - / -V * .I - 



'FiflureJ.: Organization of Education in the ten Provinces and the ufrtted States 
L * » r 

, ? « ' - 

( H Elementary School ' ^ . ' 

Junior High School 

"Secondary* Sqh^criv^/ ' " * " " ~ ~~~ 

ggl Arts Degree v 
Engineering Degree 



17 
16 
15 
- 14 
13 
12 
11 
10 
9' 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 













22 
"21 
"20 
"l9 

"la 
"17 
"16 

»"l5 
"l4 
"13 

"12 
"11 
"10 
"9 

'"8 
"l 
"t 



B.d. 



Alta r Sask: Man. 



Ont. 



Que. 



N.B. , 



N.S. P.E.I. NfldU, U.S.A. 



* An engineering degree -requires three years at the University of Prince Edward Island- 
two years at the University of IJew Brunswick. • 

** The engineering degree* i$earned through a five year co-operative program. - 
- Sources ; Statistics Canada, Education in Canada , 1980 and university calendars. 
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JL_1 : University-Admission Requirements for Students From 
; TRTithin and From Outside of Each of the Ten' Provinces 



u h 

I *H 

O 

U CO 
D 

o u 

1*4 O 



E^oyince 
fJniver s ity*^^ 


NFLD. 


P.E.I. 


N..S 


N.B. 


QUE. 


— r 

ONT . 


MAN. 


S^ASK. 


I t 

j ALTA. 


. B . C« 






♦ 


*• 


Memorial U.(Nfld.) 


hi 


S12 


§11 


S12 


st\y 


S12 


Sll 


Sll 


Sll 


S12 


/ 

U. of P.E.I, 


Sll* 


1 S12 1 


si2 y 


* S12 


/ -\ 


S12 


sii y 
/+\ 


S12/ 


sny 


S12 


/ 

U. of N.B. 


Sll 


S12 


S12 / 


S12 


Sll / 

/-\ 


S12 


S12 !/ 


S12 / 




S12 


U. of B.C. 


Sll • y 

-+ >^ 
U1/+1 


. S12 


sn-y 


S12 


sai 
+ 

C2 


S13/ 


S12 !/ 


S12/i S12/H 


1 | 



* 

Three Year Arts or Science 
Degree 


Dalhousie' U. 


Sll 
+ 
Ul 


S12 / 


*> 

1 512 1 


S12 y 


Sll 

+ 

C2 


S13 


S12 


S12 


S12 




McGill U. 


Sll 
Ul * 


Sl-2 
+ 
Ul 


S12 ' 

+ S 

viy$i 


S12 
+ 

Ul . 


Sll 
+ 
C2 


S13 

0 


S12 y 

+ / 
Ul/'+l 


S12 y 
Ul^fl 


S12 y 


— c- H 

si2 : 
+ 

Ul 


U. of Toronto 


Sll 
+ 

ui y 


*S12 
+ 
Ul 


S12 


S12 > 


Sll > 

cy<-i 


S13 


; S12 * 


S12 


S12 


S12 \S X 


it 

U. of Manitoba 


. Sll 
+ 
Ul 


S12 / 

y?\ 


S12 


S12 / 


Sll v 

+ X 
C1/-1 


S13 


S12 ' 


S12 


S12 




U. ot Saskatchewan 


Sll 
+ 

Ul 1 


v S12 s 


S12 


S12 y 


Sll > 

+ y 

C1/-1 


S13 


sii • 


S12 | 


S12 


S12 J 


! — o— 

U. of AlbeTnr^ 


Sll 
+ 
Ul 


S12 y 


S12 


S12 / 


Sll 

+ S 

Clx<-1 


S13 „ 


S12 


S12 


1 S12 | 





t Legend*: S - Secondary schodB. grade 

C - CSGEP year, . 

U - University year ' * * 

- . • <7 * . . • ■ 

If +1 - A student from the province namecj at the top of this column,' entering 
* ^ the university named at th* left of this row, would require one year mof fr for 
a bachelor's degred in the general 'course in arts or' science than if he/she 
entered university in his/her home province. • 



If -1 - A, student from the province named at the top of this column, 
, the vniversity named at the left of this row, would require one year 
a bachelor's degree in the general course in arts or science than if 
^ entered university in his/her home province. 

Sourc l s : Adapted Nfrom Edward 'Sheffield , "Student Mobility No Simple Matter" 
University Affairs . August-September 1980. 



entering 
less for 



he/she 



\ 



It can also be seen that a student can gain or lose a^year depending on which 
university (province) he/she attends. Ror example, a student graduating from a 
Nova Scotia secondary school (S12) would take the same amount **of time to complete a 
bachelor of arts degree in five other provinces as he/she would at home, but would 7 
require an extra year of schooling if he/she were to offer his/her, Nova Scotia 
qualifications to, universities in Prince Edward Inland, New Brunswick, British 
Columbia, or Quebec. In his/her own province a Quebec student would qualtfy.for a 
general bachelor's degree in three years after the second year of, a'univerfsity 
~ preparatory "course In" a l:EGEP (Sll + C2) ;~ i n universities in the~other.^provinces^ 
with the exception o£ Br*fti sh Columbia and -Oalhousie University in Nova Scotia, 
he/she would bey admitted to a three-year degree course after the first CEGEP year* 
(Sll + CI). " ' \ < 

As Sheffield concludes, there is no prpvincial pre-uni versity certificate that is 
treated in the same way by- urn varsities in'all provinces. .Nor does any one of the 
ten universities listed in table 1 regard 'the qualifications of entrants from all 
provinces as they are regarded in their home provinces. 

. . 4: ' 

Case-Study Universities: <0\ccommodati<^s and Achievement * 

; * 
This*pa**t of the report examines, in some detail, the adjustments made in the six 
case-study uhi vers i ties to take into accoupt differences in background preparation 
associated with the various .provincial curricula. Those adjustments made* to „ 
reconcile perceived def icierncies or extra qualifications, among students (e.g., 
required remedial courses, advanced ^Tan^ing) are particularly examined. It is 
quite conceivable that, these, expl icit and implicit adjustments are sufficient to 
overcome basic differences in preparation and can consequently lead to similar* levels 
of achievement among students in the first ye|jg of uniyeraity. This is considered 
as one of the factors "in th6 comparative Analysis of the f iV^fe-year-uni versi?y achieve 
ment of students from 'the various provinces. Each university is analysed separately 

in terms of accommodation procedures and. student achievement; then common patterns 

" **> 

among all of the institutions are noted. 

- ^ » 

University A * . m 

^Admi ssions/accommodations. University A offers graduate and undergraduate programs . 
in arts, science, commerce, and engineering, among other programs. m 'A three-year 
general B.A. , a four-year B.A. , and a fbur-year B.Sc. are all offered. 'Students in 
the four-year . program can take a major, a combination of majors, or" an honours 
degree in their chosen fields. ( Although the three-year general 0 B. A:\is offered,'* 
mQst students in the arts program take a four-year degree. 'Indeed, it^would appear 
that the three-year program is in t[ie process of being phased out, as -enrolment in 
this program has been declining substantially in, recent years. , ' ■ 
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Minimum admission requirements are summarized in table 2. * (Ontario Grade 13 
.students are admitted on a par with high school graduates froif other provinces: 
they receive no advanced standing and no extra credits. 



Table 2: 



Minimum Admission Requirements by Province/United Statp~ - University A 



1 Province/United States 


1 Minimum Admission Requirements 


1 Ontario 


1 Grade 13 


1 British Columbria, Yukon^ 
i MiDerta, Nortnwest Ferri- 
I tories, Saskatchewan, , 
1 Manitoba, New Brunswick 
1 Nova Scotia 


I * 

1 Grade 12 


1 Quebec 


1 One year in a CEGEP or Grade-;jL2'' - | 
I from a private school * M \ 


Prince Edward Island 

V 


I First-year standing at the -| 
1 University of Prince Edward | 
1 Island (30 semester hours) J | 


Newfoundland 


f | 

1 'Junior Division at Memorial | 
1 University or Grade 12 at | 
1 Labrador City Collegiate | 


United States * 


I Grade 12 plus SAT* scores * | 



^Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement Tests 



Applicants must present an overall average of at least ten percentage points higher 
than the minimum passing grade in their educational system. In Quebec, for example, 
the passing .grade is 60 per cent; applicants must therefore have a minimum of 70 
per cent. Ontario applicants must have a 60 per cent ^average, as the provincial 
passing grade is 50 per cent. Th* rationale behind this -requirement ' is not to 
account for perceived weaknesses or "strengths, but, rather, to attempt to draw on 
the^ademically strongest group of students across the country. 

Because of the strong academic reputation of this university, it tends to draw 
students with higher standing than the minimum levels stated above, and specific 
admission requirements may vary from year to year. Admission requirements also 
•vary slightly according to the course of study to be followed.* These variations 
are outlined in tabTe 3. - . > ■ ~ 

• * * 

• 

Marks requirements may vary depending on the province of origin, as mentioned 
earlier; they may also vary from one faculty to another. Information provided by 
the admissions, officer of University A indicated that the following variations 
exist: Engineering students typically enter with an average in the low to mid- 
seventies; commerce entrants typically have an average in the low eighties; honours 
science students are accepted from the high sixties; and bachelor of arts- students 
are accepted from the mid- to high sixties. " 



The admissions officer of University A was also asked to comment on relative -* 
performance in first-year university of Ontario and out-of-province students. It 
was reported that "in general, out-of-province Grade 12 students tend to have more 
problems with mathematics--the Grade 13 students h^v,e had a sounder preparation". 
First-year CEGEP students were perceived as "wel 1 -prepared". The admissions 
officer, aside from his earlier remarks about mathematics, concluded' as follows: 
"Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia students are on a par-- 
the same calibre of students". The performance of Atlantic Canadian students was 
reported as "spotty". In spite of the fact that some variation was perceived in 
the academic ability of incoming students from various regions, University A offers 
no remedial courses for poor students, nor does it offer advanced credits for 
strong students. 

University A accepts students from the United States with Grade 12 standing from 
their state of origin pTus high scores on the Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement 
Tests of the College Entrance Examination Board (SAT tests). A letter of recommen- 
dation from the principal of the applicant'^ school is also required. Here again, 
University A looks very closely at the appl i cant '.s— marks* Thfc admissions officer 
reported that whi 1 e there was some di f f i cul ty i n equati ng marks from Ameri can 
school systems, with those ffom the Ontario system, University' A expects 
"substantially A's" from an American student and that he/she is in the "top 20 p£r 
cent of the class. SAT scores greater than 500 are expected, because "if they 
have less than 500, they tend to get into difficulty" once accepted. This partic- 
ular score is achieved by the top 27 per cent in the verbal component of SAT and 
the top 41 per cent in the mathematical component of SAT of college-bound seniors 
in the United States. ^ 

Table 3 : Program-Admission Requirements - University A « 



Program 



Honours Bachelor of Science 



^Commerce 




Engineering* 



Bachelor of Arts 



Requirements 



Three credits from algebr.a, calculus, 
relations and functions, chemistry, 
and physics 

Two credits in mathematics (cftosen 
from calculus, algebra, and relations 
and functions) and one credit in English 

Three credits in mathematics (relations 
and functions, algebra, and calculus); 
one credit in chemistry; and one credit 
Jin physics 

No subject requirements fpr admission, 
although students planning concentrations 
in languages, computing and information, 
mathematics, or natural sciences should 
have prepared themselves in" their 
secondary programs for the appropriate 
first-year university courses Vn these 
subjects 



ERLC 



Admission is based on a comprehensive evaluation of the student rather than on the* 
student's academic record alone; applicants are invited to submit any information 
that they feel would be helpful in making admission decisions. 
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Academic Ac hievement . fable 4* shows the distribution of the, matriculation or 
final -year "average marks in high school (or equivalent in the case of QuWc) of 
students who subsequently completed a full year of university or at least four 
university credits in the first year of university after entrance t in the years 
1977-79. For all four programs it is, evident that the average matriculation mark 
of the Onlariff student was lower than that, of his/her peers from the other regions. 
Thus, it is evfdent from the table <that, in the admission of students from'outside 
of the Ontario school system,- t^ere is a selection bias thatM avours the out-of- 
province-student with higher matriculation mark. 

/Despite the bias in selection, there* is considerable variation between the groups 
of entrants within the program areas. The matriculation marks of the Quebec 
entrants in the arts program vary the least and thos^ of Western Canada the most;' 
those of the Ontario and Atlantic' Canada entrants are in the intermediate range. 
In contrast, Ontario entrants' in the science program evince the-most variation with 
respect to incoming or matriculation marks and Quebec the least; Western and 
Atlantic students are in the intermediate rantoe. Among commerce entrants, Ontario 
students show the least variation and Quebec She most; the students from Atlantic 
.Canada and the West are in the intermediate range although their numbers are 
smaller. s 

In engineering, as in Science, Quebec ^students show the least and Ontario students 
the most 'variability with respect to matriculation marks'. On the whole, table 4 
siiggests^that students from Quebec are the most-homogeneous group of entrants in 
arts, science, and engineering, and Ontario the most homogeneous in' commerce. 
(Entrants from Quebec are English-speaking students who have completed one year 0/ 
CEGEP or the Grade 12 graduates of private schools such as Lower Canada,*Col lege. ) 

Table 5 shows the average matriculation marks, first-year-university marks, and the 
difference or mark-drop by program areas of incoming students: The mark change for 
American students is not shown, because their marks could not be translated into 
.equivalent percentages due to the variety* of bases used. Some American schools 
employed a four-point system, some a six-point, others an eight-point, and still 4 
others a ten-point base for assigning final-year high school averages. However, 
whiles comparable matriculation marks are not available, the interviews with* the 
admissions officer of university A revealed that American students required" a 
minimum' score of 500 on the verbal and the mathematical Scholastic Aptitude Tests 
(SAT). . > 

Table 5 is "desjgned to illustrate the dramatic drop ih marks between secondary 
school and the first year of university fbr'most students. At- University A this 
drop is especially pronounced, particu>arly fdr students from Atlantic Canada. The 
drop is least for students from Ontario and Quebec. . 



Table 4 : Matriculation Marks* of Entrants-Urilj/ers|ty A, 1977, 1978, 1979 



< 1 


- 






Program/Region 


Mean 


Standard . 
Deviation 


Number . of 
Students 


nTta 








^ Ontario 


74.83 


6.36 


1874 


Western Canada 


79.93' . 


7.01 


115 


Quebec 


77.65 


4.67 


13'8 


Atlantic Canada 


82/30 


6.88 


25 


* 






T ■ 








c 


pntario 


79.43 


7.06 


1175 


Western Canada 


83.42 


6.90 


- 81 , 


Quebec 


80 . 86 " 


5.02 ' 


• 57 4 '■ 


Atlantic Canada 


85.16 


.c 6.74 

A 


30 


cciiunej.ee 








Ontario 


80.2=5 


x 4.71 


468 


Western Canada 


84.41 


5.10 ' ' 


19 


Quebec 


82.16 


5.30 


47 


Atlantic Canada 

/ 


84.53 


s.oo - 


7 


i-iiiy xi it: ci iny 


: 






Ontario 


81.22 


3 " 6.31 


.848 


nesiem l ana a a 


or r\n 
OD . \)J 


C CSC 

5.95 


57 


Quebec 


82.08 


5.37 


54 


Atlantic Canada 


85.54 


5.73 


• 

9 



The term iftatricul&ticrt marks in this study refers to the average marks 
obtained by students in the last year of pre -university school, ^ 
whether it be Grade 13, Grade 12^or first year CEGEP. 
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.Matriculation and First-Year University Averages - University A, 
1977, 1978, 1979 



Program/Region 


Matriculaton 
Marks 


First Year 
Average 


Difference 


Number 
of 

Studentjs 












Arts 










Ontario 


7.4.83 


*-*66.65 


- 8.18 


187A 


Western Canada 


- 79.93 


67.91* 


-12.02 


115 ! 


Quebec 


77.65 


66.39 


-11.26 


138 t 


Atlantic Canada 


82.80 


68.81 


-13.99 


25 | 


United States 


- 


67.90 


- • 


40 | 


Science 








1 


Ontario 


79. A3 


r 68.10 


. -11.33 


1175 ! 


Western Canada 


83. 42" % 


71.94 


-11.48 


8i I 


Quebec / 


80.86 


72.07 


- 8.79 


57 


Atlantic Canada 


85.16 


68.77 


-16/39 


30 


United States* 


- 


63.82 


- 


\ 

. 17 


Commerce 


r 








Ontario ^ 


80.23 


71.51 


- 8.72 


468 


Western Canada 


84.41 


72.73 


-11.68 . 


19 


Quebec 


82.16 - 


72.55 


. - 9\61 


47 


Atlantic Canada 


84.51 


73.97 


-10.54 


7 


United States 


• 


68.00 


- 


,4 


^Engineering 










Ontario 


81.22 


63.39 


-17.83 


848 


Western Canada 
Quebec 


*85.07 
82.08 


66.34 
69.57 


-18.73 
-12.51 

i 


57 
54 


Atlantic Canada 


• 85.54 


65.11 


-20.43 


9 


United States 




56.53 


«» " 


15 






} 


1" 


» 
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First-Year-UniverSity Marks pf Entrants 


- University A, • 




1978^ 1979, 1980 

• 









Pro eram/ Region 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number o'f 
Sti^dents 


f 


4 






Ontario 


•66.65 


8. A3 


187A „ 


neb Lc L 11 UalloUa 


n7 Q1 

o /. • y x 


8.82 


• 115 . 


Quebec * 


66.39 


8.61 ' 


138 


At laiiLic uansaa 

\ 

UUJLLcU jualco 


Aft ftl 
DO .OX 


7.76 /" 


25 


A7 QD 


7.76 


AO 


Science 1 \ , 


* 


* 




Ontario * \ 


68.10 


11.61 , 


1175 


Western Canada 


71 Q A 


10. OA 


81 


Quebec * 


72.07 


9.A8 


57 


At*1ant*i f* Pan a Ha * 


68. 77 

♦ 


10.61 


30- 


UUJLLCU uLdLCO 

P 




* 1A.07 


17 


Commerce. x 








Ontario 


71.51 


7.01, 


A68 


Western Canada 


79 71 


8. OA 


19 


Quebec 


72.55 


9.06 


A7 


o 

A/t* 1 an t* ^ f* Pan a Ha 


7^ 97 


6.8A 


7 


UTllLca OLdLcS 

n 


UO . \J\J 


12.19 


• A 


Engineering 








1 Ontario 


63.39 


11.31 


8A8 


Western Canada 


DO . 


11. A3 


57 


Quebec ^ 


69.58 


10.86 - 


5 a; 


" Atlantic Canada 


65.11 ' 


14.42. 


9 


United States 


_56.53 


11.09 


15 
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Table /: 



* * 



Comparisons 
- University 
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by'Region and Program of Unadjusted First Year Marks 
A, 1978, 1979,. 1980 * * " 



Program/Region . 



Mean 



Arts . 

Ontario f H 
.Western Canada 

Ontario 
Quebec 

/ 

% Ontario 
Atlantic Canada 



Science 



Ontario 

Western Canada 

4 

Ontario • ; 
Quebec 

Ontario 

"Atlantic Canada 
Commerce 



.Ontario * 
Western Canada 

Ontario 
Qi^ebec 



Ontario 
Atlant* 



ad a 




Ontario 
Western Canada 



. Quebec 



Ontario 

Atlantic Canada, 



73.97 



63.39 
66.34 

'63^$9 
69.57 

63.39 
65.11 



"Standard 
Deviati cn 



Nuitiber--<^ Significance 
Students of Different 




66.65, 
67. 9i 


8.43 
8.82 


1874 
115 . 


N.S. 


DO • 0_> 

66.39 




1874 
138 


N.S. 


6"6 ..65 
68.81 


8.43J 
7.76 


18/4 
25 


N.S. 


68.10 
71.94 


I 

11.61 
10.04 


1175 
81' 


r 

0 .01 


68.10 
72.07 


' 11.61 
9.48 


1175 
57 


.6.01 


68.10 
68.77 x 


11.61 
10.61 


1175 

■ 30 


. N.S. 


71.51 
72.73 


- Kor 

8.p4» 


469 
• 1'9 


N.S. 


71.51 
J2.54 

71.51 


7.01' ' 
9.06 

7.01. . 


469 
47 

469? • 


N.S. 



6.84 



11.31 
• 11.43 

11.31 
*•> 10.86 

til. 31 
14.42 



7 



848 
57 

848 
54 



. *A simple T-test was used 



for ^hls statistl 



,5== — 848 
9 



0.10 



0.01 



cal analysis. 
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t ssume that the students who come to , University A are similar to Ontario 
students in all respects but for differences associated with the educational system 
from which they came, then we can associate any differences in achievement in the 
firs't year of university with educational background. This assumption *is question- * 
able for a number of ' reasons but, nevertheless, let us anaTyse the university 
achievement data with that assumption. Table 6 presents first-year marks at 
University A by prpgram area and regional area of the students. The numbers in 
some of th£se categories are too sma*ll for meaningful analysis, and table 7 
presents a ptatistica)' analysis -of , the difference between the means (7-test). of 
those grou^ with numbers of nineteefv-or greater. No significant differences were 
found in the arts comparisons , although the marks of Atlantic Canadians were 
approximately two points -above the average. Both Quebec and Western Canadian 
students achieved significantly higher than Ontario* students in science (P<.01), 
but there was no difference between students from Ontari o and Atlantic Canada. 

* * T 

There were no significant differences found in the commerce comparisons. Western 
Canadian students achieved si i^ghtly * higher marks than Ontario students -in 
engineering, and Quebec students achieved a full six marks higher on average than 
Ontario students. Analyses were not done for American students because of small 
numbers, but, interestingly, in spite of the high admission 'standards for these 
students, they achieved at a lower level than all groups in every area except arts. 
(See table 6. ) 

As indicated-, earlier, a selection bias is evident in the admission of out-of- 
province students in University A in terms of high school matriartation marks. 
Thus , i n compart ng the average marks of all Ontari o students wi tK the upper- 
echelon, dut-of-province entrants in the four program areas of fi\st/year 
university, there is a danger that we are comparing dissimilar groups. We, have 
attempted to *nake the groups more comparable^, for each program^ area we havej? 
randomly selected a group of Ontario entrants (three to four times as* large as the 
out-of-province entrants) with the same matriculation-marks distribution as the 
out-of-province entrants. Hence, table 8 presents an "adjusted" marks analysis of 
first-year marks, which, fs based qjv the marks of Ontario and out-of-province 
students grouped within equivalent matriculation-marks ranges. The assumption on 

> 4 

which this analysis is based is that the assignment of marks is done in essentially 
the same way from province to province. (We realize that this is also a question- 
able assumption). . * 

As table 8, indicates, the average first-year mafrk of Ontario students in arts is 
, between three *and .four marks higher than the average of the three groups of 
out-of-province ^tudents^and is statistically significant? In science there were 
no significant differences found in the Ontario/Quebec and Ontario/Western Canada 
comparisons, but Ontario students did achieve significantly higher than students 
from Atlantic Canada. In commerce there Wjpre no significant differences found, 
t>ut in ^engineering a significant difference was found favouring Quebec students 
over those from Ontario. % , 1 • 

In summary, this adjusted marks analysis shows Ontario students achieving better in 
the arts and Quebec students achieving better in engineering. 



8:' Comparisons by Region and Program of Adjusted First-Year Marks*u 
. - University A, 1978, 1979, 1980 • * * 



Program/Region Mean Standard dumber of Significance** 

Deviation Students of difference 



Ontario' .. JHJ ^ 

Western Canada 67.91 . 8.82 lis ,D1 

Ontario • 

Quebec. . ' 66.39 8.61 . 138 . ' . 0,01 

■ 

Ontario ■ 

Atlantic Canada 68.^1 7.76 *2S 0#05 



Scie 



Ontario 

Western Canada 71.94 10.0"4 81 ^ " N;s * 

Ontario • 

Quebec 72.07 9,48 57 ; ' N - s « 



Ontario 
. ^iantic* Canada 

Commerce 










71.52 


7.48 - 


345 ^ 


67.91 

V 


• 8.82 


115 

o 


.69.35 


.6.49. . 


552 . 


.66.39 


8.61 


138 , ' • 


72.51 


7 55 


X\J\J 


68. m 


7.76 


25 


7*3.09 


11.97 


324 * 


71.94 


10.04 


81 


i 




#> . 


70.18 


10 36 




72.07 


9.48 


57 








74,.29 


10.39 


120 


68.77 


10.61* 




• 

75-. 30 


* 

6.47 


7,6 


72.31 




19 . 


72.96 


•7.19 > 


. 188 


'72.54 


N 9.06 

♦ 


•47 

0 


68.30 


11.58 


228 . ' « 


66.34 


11.43 


57 


64.13 


11.25 


. 216 > 


69.57 


10 ..86 


54 . 



•s 



0.Q1 



t — , — Ontario 

Western Canada 72.31 ' 8. OA 19 • • 



N.S. 



Engineering 
* 

Ontario <.<. u 
Western Canada 66.34 11.43 57 » N.S, 

Ontario , 
Quebec N . 69.57 • 10..86 54 0#01 



*In this adjusted marfcs analysis, a sample of Ontario students 
was drawn from each incoming average mark range (e.g'.,'86+, 85-86, 
83-84, etc.) in proportion to the percentage of out-of-pro^tince 
students facing in that mark ranges * 

A simple T-test was used for thiS statistical analysis. 

•3k *> 



• * - - *- . 

On the wfiole, Ontario entrants "H&itb maftricuVation -averages similar to(out"of-^ 
province students either do as well as better than the latter group in arts, - 
science and conferee. Qply in engineering does the pattern change, with Ontario- 
Students doinq^ as well as or better than .the WesterrtaCanadian^students, but less 
well than the*students from Quebec. ^ if\ 

University B ' « 



Admissions/accomodations. Unjversity.B is rich in tradition and counts among its 
graduates" many eminent public "figures. Graduate- and undergraduate degrees are 
offered in arts, science; and' engineering. . «- 

•-.•">,' ■■ ;\ ■ : 

An applicant for admission to eithe^^rogram must have completed high school 
graduation at a level satisfactory to Unft/ersity B, with credits acceptable tor 
admission to a university in the province in which the student is completing % 
his/her secondary education (except for Quebec, Prince Edward Island, and 
Newfoundland). .As with University A, ^Uni versity Ef does not award extra credits or 
advanced standing to Ontario Grade i3 students. ' * . . « 



liable 9 summarizes the admission requirements for University B* 



Fable 9. Minimum Admission Requirements by Province - University B 



Province 4 > 

*_ 


| Minimum Admission Requirements 


Ontario 
• * 

Quebec 


~~ i • * 

| Grade 13 

i V 

j CEGEP-I or the equivalent 


* 

British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitotfa7 
New Brunswick, Nova .Scotia, 


! • • • : v • . . - . 

i *** * 

| . Grade 12 , " • " - 


•Prince Edwarfl Island, 
Newfoundland v 


i i /y 

| First-'year university or equivalent 



Specific course requirements for admission to University $ .are outlfned fof^the 
arts, science, and engineering streams. As might be expected, arts candidates are 
-required to demonstrate «a broad spectrum of courses, perhaps with more emphases on 
mathematics and sciences.thcf?Mis often specified in other universities. 

Course requirements for appl i cants to science and englnee^fng from 4 specific 
♦provinces are* clearly spelled out. The ad/hissiQns- off icer interviewed pointed out 
that the very specify: requirements from province to province is to epsure that all 
candidates start on* the same basis, applicant to sciencfe and engineer ingtfrom 
provinces outside of Ontario must have .-standing, therefore, 'in thg f ol lowing 
subjects and areas: 



One course in English or Ang\ais, or French or fran^ais; * i 

\ x 

a) for applicants from Ontario, additional courses, including relations and 



functions, calculus, and two or-three of algebra, physics, and ch&mistry; 




b) 'for applicants from Quebec, five* courses from CEGEP I in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, including Physics 101, Chemistry 101, and at 
least two courses chosen from Mathematics 101, 102, 105, and 20*3; 

'c) for applicants from Alberta, four additional 'courses including 
. Mathematics 30 and two or three of Mathematics 31, Physics 30, and 
Chemistry 30; 1 




d) for applicants from < Nova Scotia, five additional courses including 
%lgebra, trigonometry, geometry, and one or two of physics and chemistry; 

* 

e) for applicants ( from other provinces, three additional courses including 
mathematics and one -or two of physics and chemistry; and 



- " pother approved subject (or subjects) to make up the* full requirements 
of the appropriate provincial graduation certificate. ? 

Academic Achievements Table'lO shows the distribution' of the matriculation or 
final-year average marks in high schooH and the first year of a CEGEP, in the case 
of Quebec, for'all entrants for whom marks were available (excluding a small number 
of mature students) for the years 1976-79. Students from Atlantic, Canada entered 
with the highest matriculation standing followed by those -*from Western Canada, 
Quebee, and Ontario.* Thus, the rank order of entrants in University B is the same 
^as in University A. Like the latter, a selection bias in favour of non-Ontarians- J 
with higher matriculation averages is evident in University B * *^ 

\ ~+ 

TaMeJJ): Matriculation Marks* of Entrants - University B , 1976, 1977, 1978, 1979 
\^ 

Region ■ . 

Of Entrants ' fl&an Student Deviation Total Number 



Ontario 




4 

76 


52 




. *8.04 


c 


269 | 


Western Canada 




78 


64 


t 


7.25 




42 


Quebec 




76, 


85 V 




7.28 




138 ' 


Atlantic Canada 




85. 


91 




5.63 




25 



















The term matriculation marks in thi 1 study refers to the average "marks obtained by 
students in the last year of pre-university school, whether it b<* Grade 13, 
/Grade XZ, or the first year of a CEGEP. 



The data also reveals some variations in* the spread or dfspersion of the matricu- 
lation averages of the incoming groups. Atlantic Canada is the most and Ontario 
the least homogeneous gf the four'groupst with Western Canada and Quebec, almost 
identical in terms of tHeir standard deviations. 



Table ,11 shows both the average matriculation -and average first-year university 
marks / as Well 'as the corresponding difference or mark-drop for the four groups. 
The Quebec students, on average, do the best of thelfour groups in terms of first- 
year ^rtademic achievement, followed by Ontario, Atlantic Canada, and Western 
Canada. However, the latter' group does relatively better than Atlantic Canada, 
which shows the # biggest mark-drop of the four. Quebec, on the other hand, shows 
the best relative performance followed by Ontario. For the four groups as a whole, 
average matriculation marks do not appear to be a very reliable guide for 
predicting first-^ear academic achievement of entrants to University B. 

/ 

Table 11 : Matriculation and First- Year-University Averages 
- University B, 1976, 1977, 1978, 19/9 



Region 
of Entrants 



Matriculation 
Marks 



First Year 
Average 



Difference 



Ontario * 76.52 

Western Canada 78.64 

Quebec 76.85 

Atlantic Canada 85.91 



66.82 
61.41 
69.70 
65.58 



- 9.70 
-17.23 

- 7.15 
-20.43 



Table 12 , shows the first-year* average marks and standard deviations for the 
incoming students in the common-year program at University *B. As a group", the 
Quebec students "have the best average (almost 70 per cent), followed by Ontario 
(nearly 67 per cent) and Atlantic Canada (approximately 66 per cent). Western 
Canada has the lowest average (61 per cent) of the four groups, combined with the 
least variation in the . dispersion of individual marks as attested to by its 
standard deviation. Atlantic Canada evinces the most variation in marks distri- 
bution wi th Quebec and Ontari o i n ^he i rjtermedi ate range. O.f thh 1 atter two , 
Quebec shows the greater homogeneity in mark distribution. 

Table )£\ P>rst-Year-University Marks of Entrants - University B, 
1976, 1977, 1978, 1979 
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Region 
Of Entrants 



First Year Average Standard Deviation Total Number 



Ontario 


^6.82^ - 


/ 9.52 


269- 


Western Canada 


61.41 


- 8.41 


42 


Quebec 


. 69, 70" 




138 * ' - 


Atlantic Canada 


65,58 




25 







- 28 



38 



y 



Table 13: Comparisons by Region of Unadjusted First-Year Marks 



- University B, 1976, 1977" 1978, 1979 

i — r * 








Region 


Mean 


Standard 0 
Deviation 


Number of 
Student" ^ 


Significance* 
or uir^erence 


* 


Ontario 

Western Canada 


66.82 
61.41 


9.52 
8.41 


269 
42 


.01 




Ontario 
Quebec 


66.82 
69.70 


9.52 


.269 
138 


.01 

o 




Ontario -~ 
At tsSxioTc an ad a 


66.82 
65.58 


9.52 
9.81, ' 


269 
25 


N.S 




^ simple T-test 


was used 


for this statistical analysis. 





Tabj%_14: Comparisons by Region of Adjusted First-Year Marks* 
- University B, 1976, 1977, 1978, 1979 
■ * 



erJc 



Region 



Mean Standard Number of Significance*) 
Deviation Students' -of Different 













Ontario 


69.29 


9.10 


126 


.01 ' 


Western Canada 

( 


61.41 

P 


8.41 


42 


Ontario # 


67.36- 


9.61 


138 


- .85 " 


Quebec 


69.70 


8.95 


138 


Ontario 


73.88 


9.18 


50 


.01 


Atlantic Canada 


65.58 


9.81 


. 25 



*Xn this adjusted marks analysis, a sample of Ontario students' was 
drawn from each incoming average mark range (e.g. , 86+, 85-86/ 
83-84, etc.) in proportion to the percentage of out-of-province 

* students falling in that mark range. 

**A simple T-test % was used for this statistical analysis. 
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The list % of differences between the unadjusted means shown in table 13 indicate 
that Ontario students ^achieved significantly higher than -students from Western, 
Canada. However, students from Qyebec athi^ved significantly higher than Ontario 
students. When the data were adjusted to take into account the differences i rV 
matriculation mapks (table* 14), Ontario's advantage over Western Canada wa$ 
maintained and, as well, a' significant difference was found favouring Ontario over 
.Atlantic Canada. Quebec/s advantage over Ontario was maintained, but the mean 
difference was less. 

s * 

University *C _ " 



Admi ss i ons/accommodations . University C is one of the larger Ontario uni ver'si tiesf 
with a long tradition of solid academic achievement. High school graduation is the % 
basic admission requirement. Ontario students seeking admission need at least six*, 
approved Grade 13 credits with a minimum final average of 60 per cent. Students 
from provinces other than Ontario are eligible /or admission on the basis 6f Senior 
Matriculation with minimum mark requirements varying "from province to province. 
Table 15 summarizes the minimum admissioji requirements. ^ 

m 

The admission marks, differential by province indicates a perception held by* 
officials tff University C regarding differences in the quality of university 
preparation from province to province. These minimum admission standards are based 
on experience and some knowledge of each province's curricula, but they are not 
based on extensive statistical analysis. ' 

jabje 15 . Minimum Admission Requirements by Province/United States - University C 



ERiC 



Province/United States 


> 


Academic Level * * 


Academic Standard 


Alberta 




w 

Grade 12 


- 65% 


British Columbia 




Grade 12 


75% 


Manitoba 




Grade 12 


65% 


New Brunswick 




Grade 12 


• 75% 


Newfoundland 
Nova Scoria 




Grade 11 plus one year 
at^emorial University 

•* 

/ Grade 12, 


65% 
75% 


Prince Edward Island 




Grade 12 plus one year 
at the University of 
Prince Edward Island 


65% 

* 


Quebec *, 




Grade 12 oY the first 
year^at a CEGEP 


65% 


Saskatchewan « . 




Grade 12 


70% 


United States 




Grade 12 


A average or top 
10 - 15% of class 


* 




\ 





■in 



Beyond the basic admission requirements, there was no evidence of special treatment 
of students from other provinces in the form of required remedial courses of 
advances credits offered. 

Academic Achievement. A full range of matriku 1 at ion marks was not available for 
sfr&nts attending University C, but two anaj/ses of first-year achievement were 
feasible. The first of these analyses was based on the first-year marks by program 
and region of ,tAiose students wh'o completed the school year with no failed courses 
(ta*ble 16).^ The second analysis focused on the proportion of students by program 
and region who failed one or more courses or who withdrew before completing the 
year (table 17). 



c T-tests were applied to the regional comparisons when the number of students was' 
* eighteen or greater. From table 16' it can be seen that the marks by region of 
, origin of students are remarkably similar from program to program. The only 
exception is. in science where Ontario students achieved slightly ^higher than 
students from Quebec. * The variable minimum admission mark by province appears to 
be having the desired effect of balancing university achievement- 

The timber of, students fro* the Atlantic provinces shown in table 17 is really too 
small for useful analys-is, but some of the other findings presented in the table 
,are quite relevant. Students from Quebec are slightly more likely to have failed 
courses, followed by students from Western Canada and then Ontario.. Students from 
Western, Canada ace slightly more fikely to withdraw. In the two areas where there 
were sufficient students for a* comparison between Ontario and Quebec, Ontario- 
students were' more likely to, fail in science and Quebec students more likely to 
fail in 'the social -sciences. In these same two program areas, Western Canadian 
students were slightly less successful than Ontario students, but 'the differences 

WPfP nilitp email " « / 



/ were quite small 



.Overall b regional differences in,,f irst-year achievement at University C by Source 
of students were quite smal 1> perhaps reflecting the refi a ed admission procedure*. 

+ •* 4 * 

I * * 

<• 

University D * , % 

Admissions/ Accommodations . University D provfdes considerable flexibility in its 
admission requirements. The individual academic qualifications of applicants are 
reviewed, and the apprti cants may be admitted on that basis either to a "qual ifyrng s 
year' 1 or to, the "first, year". Where „a ^student is admitted at the qualifying-year 
level, a major-degree program is normally four years and an honours-degree program 
is normally five years in length. Where a student is admitted at the first-year* 

le^&l, the degree^progfam is reduced by one year. 

i < 

Jo 4e considered for admission to the first-year level at University D, an Ontario 
student must successfully complete Grade 13. Minimum admission marks vary 

.according to the program applied % to: the mi nimum, average for arts is 60 per cent, 
for engineering 70 per cent, for cpmmerce 72 per .cent, and for science 60 per cent 
with "an average *in core science and mathematics subjects higher than the overall- 
average. * 
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Table 16 : Comparisons by Region and Programs of Unadjusted First-Year^ Marks 
- University C, 1977, 1978, 1979 ; - 



Pvorrv^Tn /Re a i on 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number of ' 
Students 


Significance* 
or jjirrerence 


ARTS 










Ontario 

Western Canada 


72.2 


6;5. 

O . Z 


.717 




Ontario 
Quebe c 


72.2 
70.3 


6.5 
6.2 


717 
2*1 


N.S. 


Ontario r 

Atlantic Canada 

* 


72.2 
74.5 


6.5 
6.5 


717 
4 




SCIENCE 




♦ 






Ontario 

WcbLclll ballaQa 


73.3 

7? 7 


9.0 

6 3 

U.J 


1972 

,18 


N.S. 


Ontario 


73.3 


9.0 

8 4 


.^.972 
.34 


0.05 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 










Ontario 

WpQfeTn Can Ad a 


70.4 
71. 7 


6.6 

•8.1 


2377 
31 


N.S-i 


Ontario 
Quebec 


70.4 
* '69.3 


6.6 
6.7 * 


2377 

, 93 


N.S. 


Ontario 

Atlantic Canada 


70.4 
* 73.1 


6.6 
3.8 


2377 
7 


» _ ♦ 


ENGINEERING 
Ontario 

Western Canada 


' 64.0 
65.8 


12.1 
11.0 


609 
8 




Ontario 
Quebec 


64.0 
65.1 


12.1 
9.7 


609 
18 


N.S. 



A simple T-test was used' for thip statistical analysis. 



1 
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Table 17 : Percentage of Students by Program and Region Who (a) Completed Year 1 

Without Failure, (b) Completed Year 1 With One or More Fai lures,, (c) Withdrew 
- University C, 1977, 1978, 1979 



ERLC 



Program 



Arts 



N 
% 

So'cial 
^ciBnce| 



N 

% 



. N 
% 

Engineer- 
tng 



N 

% 



Totals 



N 

% 



Ontario 



No 

Failures 



k 

Failure s Withdrew 



717 
. 71.6 



1972 
62.1 



23^7 
65.7 



609 
85.9 



5675 
66.7 



or 
ore 



228 
22.8 



1048 
33.0 



1097 
30.3 



46 
6.5 



2419 
28.4 



43 



7^ 



57 
5.7 



157 
4.9 



146- 
4.0 



54 
^7.6 



414 
4.8 



Region 



•Quebec 



I <- Western Canada 



No 
Failures 



21 

70.0 



34- 
'70.8 



93 

57.8 
18 

94.7 



166 ' 
64.3 



k 

Failurel^thdrew 



or 
ore 



7 

23.3 



8.8 



66 

41.0 



1 

5.3 



83 

32.2 



2 

6.7 



5 • 
10.4 



2 

1.2 



0 

0, 



9 

3.5 



No. 
Failures 



fc .l or 

More 

Failur 



12 

75.0 



( 18 
54.5 



31 
, 60.8 

8 

80.0 



•69 
62.7 



Withdrew 



3 . 
18.8 



13 

39:4 



l7 J 
3T.3 



0 
0 



33 

30.0 



1 

6.3 



2 

6.1 



3 

5.9 



2 
20 



8 • 
7.3 



Atlantic Canada 



No 
Failures 



k/1 or 

(lore 

Failur 



\ 



4 

57.1 



2 

28.6 



7 

53.8 



1 

33.3 



14 

46.7 



Withdrew 



2 

28.6 



5 

>71.4 
5 

38.5 



33.3. 



13 

43.3 



1 

14.3 



0 
0 



1 

7.7 



1 . 
33.3 



3 

1O.0 
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Ontario Grade 12' students with minimum average of 70 per cent may admitted to 
the quaVifying-year level. Local (Ontario) high school students may participate in 
. the "concurrent .studies" program. This' program allows students to take some 
first-year umversi ty-level courses while completing their Grade 13 program. Any 
student who has completed Ontario Grade 12 with a minimum average of 70 per cent in 
addition to one or more Grade 13 subjects may participate. 

Students from Quebec may -be accepted to the first-year or qualifying-year level 
depending on their qualifications. Students with a' minimum third-class honours 
standing from the first year of a Quebec CEGEP will be considered for admission to 
the first-year level. Quebec students applying on the basis'of high school studies 
will be considered for admission to the qual ifying-year level . ' In general , 
applicants require the Quebec Secondary V Certificate (Grade 11) with a minimum 
average'of 75 per cent including six, two-unit college-preparatory subjects at the 
Secondary V level. 0 

Students from other provinces may be considered fot admission to either the 
qualifying-year or first-year level, depending on their^academic qualifications. 
Generally speaking, applicants must meet ttte requirements for admission to .a 
university in their own province or country. 

The following certificates are recognized as. equivalent to Grade 13 and may' be 
accepted to meet admission requirements to the first-year level: Grade 12 (Senior 
^Matriculation) from Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Saskatchewan. A^ with Ontario applicants, 
minimum, averages vary according to faculty (see above), but no variation in 
requirements is applied by region. " 

The following certificates are recognized as approximately equiva'l^nt to the 
Ontario Secondary School Graduation Dipl oma (Grade 12) and may be accepted to meet 
admission requirements to the, qual ifying-year level of University D: 

** High School Graduation (Grade 11) , J(ewfoundland; 
~- Junior Matriculation (Grade 11), Jfova Scotia; 
J - High School Graduation (GradeJ^), United States. 

The admissions officer of University D; reported little discernible difference in 
the performance of Ontario Grade 13 students compared to that of students from 
other -provinces. There was an impression th\t Ontario Grade 13 graduates apd CEGEP 
graduates are stronger in mathematics than students from other provinces. In fact, 
students from Atlantic Canada and Western Canada may be required to take Qualifying- 
Year courses to make up academic weaknesses. For example, University D often- 
requires these , students to 'take the qualifying-year calculus coVrse as a sup- \ 
plemerv^bo their first-yeA courses. * • 

* * • f ' Q 

Academic achievement . U/ii versity ^ does not draw large numbers of stucients from 
outside 'Ontario. Tabled presents the matriculation marks of the 1978 and 1979 
first-year students by,program are*i am* geographic region. It can be seen that the 
numbers of . students in some categories would make comparisons meaningless. In aU 
cases, out-of-province entrants begin /with higher/ average mark$ than Ontario 
entrants, % ** 



Tcfble 18 : Matriculation Marks* of Entrants - University D, 1978, 1979 



s: 



Program/Region 



Mean* 



Arts 
Ontario 

Western Cfcnada • 
Quebec 

Atlantic Canada 



Ontario 

Western Carfada 
Quebec 

Atlantic Canada 
Engineering ^ 



(^ntario ^ — 
Western Canada * 
Quebec ^ 
Atlantic Canada 



73,37 
83.14 
* 78.34 
82.^0 

79.40 
82.70 
82.48 
88.18 

78*62 
86.^3 
-80. 97 
84.95 



Standard 
Deviation 



7.5*4 
7-. 15 
5.02 
8.69 

8.07 
4.06 
4.99 
2.33 

7.72 
4.87 
4.27 
9.12 



Number of 
Students 



920 
58 

- 35 
46 

' 137 
4 

/21 



256 
4. 
9 
2 



\ * 



The term Matriculat ion "marks in this study refers to the average 
marks obtained b* students in the last year of pre-university 
school, whether It be Grade' 13, or the first year of a CEGEP. 



m 
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First- Year-University Marks of Entrants - University D,- 1978, 1979 



Program'/Region 




Standard 
Deviation 


Number of 
Students 


Arts 






— ^ 


Ontario 


6.86 


1.65 


970 


Western Canada 


, 8.08 


1.53 


58 


Quebec 


6.69 


1.78 


35 


Atlantic Canada 


6.87 


1.98 


46 


Science 




• *\ 




fVn t- ar-l r% 
wTl lailu 


7 S4 

e 


2.27 


• 137 


We^fPTTl Pan^dA 
"Co tCLii ucuiuua 


7.68 


2.06 ' 
« 


4 


Quebec 


8.07 


1.50 


21 


Atlantic .Canada 


6.08 


.59 ' 


»\ • .4 


Engineering 
Ontario 


7.18 


i:91 


■ * \ 256 


Western Canada 


6.83 - 


2. or 


* 


Quebec 


8.56 


2.02 w 




Atlantic Canada. 


6,60 


2.26 ' 


*2 • 

7 



9 • , * 



• * A mean was derived by; equating Arf with 12, A with 1 i , A- witn 10 
and so on. The university uses letter grades which*, are 
transformed to numerical equivalents to compote a^rages. 
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Table 20: Comparisons by Region and Program of Unadjusted First-Year Marks * 
-University 0, 1978, 197? ' \ 



* Program/Region 


Mean* 


Standard 
Deviation r- 


Number of 
"Students 


Significance**; 
of Diffierence 


Arts 




. * 

• 






Ontario 

Western Canada 


6.86 
8.08 


1.65 
1.53 


970 , 
58 


.01 


• 

Ontario ^ 
Quebec > 


6.86 
6.69 


, 1.65 
1.78 


970 
35 


N.S. 


Ontario 

'Atlantic Canada 


' 6.86 
6.87 


1.65, 
'1.98 


970 
46 , 


N.S. ■ 


Science 






• 




Ontario 
Quebec 


7.54 
* 8.07 


2.27 
1.50 


137 
21 


N.S* 



* 'A meari was derived by equating A+ with 12^ A with 11, A- with 
. , 10,, and go on*. The university uses letter grades which are 
transformed -to numerical equivalents to ccmpute aVerages. 

** A simple T-te«t was used for; this statistical analysis. 
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Table 21 : Comparisons by Region and Program of Adjusted*Pfrst-Year Marks' 
' - University D, 1978, 1979 ^ 



* t 



r 


Jjz^osr am/Region - 


• 

Mean** 


* Standard 
Deviation 


t ' . 

v Number of 
Students 

4t- 


Significance*** 
of Difference 




, Arts 












Ontario 

Western Canada 


8.16 
• 8.08 , 


.1.56 


116 ' 
58 


N.S. 




Ontario 
Qifebec 


7.41,- 
6.69 


1.59 
1.78 


105 
35 


0.Q5 




' Ontario 7.76 
Atlantic Canada 6.87 

Science 


, 1-78 
1.9,8 


96 

• 42 


0.01 

« 




Ontario 
Quebec . 


8.07 


% 1.74 
1.50 


,42, ' 
21 


N.S". 



In this adjusted marks analysis, a sample of Ontferio students 
was, drawn from each inconyjfg average igafk range (e.g., 86+, 85-86, 
83-8C, etc.) in proportion to the percentage of out-of-province 
students falling in .that mark range. 

** * " „ 

*■ A mean w&s derived by equating Af with 12 , v A wifh 11, A- with 10,and sc 
The university uses letter grades which are, transformed to numerical 
equivalents to compute averages., > 

*** A simple T-test was used for this statistical analysis. 1 u 
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The first-year university marks that appear in tables 19, 20, and 21 represent 
computations based on the- numerical equivalents that, the university assigns to 
letter grades in order to compute averages (i.e., A+ =12, A =*fl, A- =10, B+ =9, 
•and so »n). The only significant difference found in the unadjusted fiVst-year 
marks* was in the case of Western Canadian students achieving hi'gher marks than 
Ontario students in arts (table 20). wften the marks were adjusted to take into 
account differences in matriculation' marks , no significant" difference ,was found 
between Western Canada and Ontario stud/nts in arts, and Ontario students ^iad 
significantly higher marks than studentsl from both- Quebec and Atlantic .Canada 
/■Table 21). ♦ • \ 

* A. 

University E • , 

Admifsions/accommodations. v University^ is a large educational institution outside 
of Ontario which attracts' substantial,, numbers of out-of-province students, 
intruding Ontarians as well as students from the United States (and oversfealo* 
This university, establ i shed i n 'the first; quarter of^the nineteenth century, today 
offers some sixteen undergraduate degrees: including arts, science, 'congee', and 
engineering. The regular university program is three years in-langth (9«£dits), 
but for students who do not meet the requirements for admission to this program, 
there is a four-year program (120 credits) which incorporates a ''"f reShman" or 
qualifying year (30 credits). Students may elect, to undertake a general or honours 
program, both of which are the same *in length. 

^Admission is- highly selective., and the criteria vary 'according to the academic 
'background 'of .applicants. Quebec students' who have' completed the" two-year Diploma 
ofcff Collegia^ Studies at a CEGEP iji that province, with an average 'of If least 60 
|er cent", \are > cons idered'*f or admission into $11 of the regular three-year degree. 
• ppogi^nre.- Ontago students who have completed Grade 13 can-pain admission Into .the* 
regular t^ee. "year ^degree 'programs i n arts" and" commerce. In the' case of the 
latter, Ontario- stu^ntV^e'guire' mal-hBiaatics qpurses at' the Grade 13 level in 
relations Snd -functions and Vn^cultis: -*T one or more of these are lacking, a 
student is required to makf '^he^add}t.iona\" -credit or credits by taking the 
appropriate freshman credit. Ontarfa& arfej also .considered for admission into the 
regular science program, but are re^uire^/to" complete *an> additional semester of 
calculus and physics* unless they 'pas/ tt&tflagonent tests \n these subjects, which 
may be writVen on campus prior to registration". W admissions officer, reported 
that Grade 13 studentsrare routine'ly adipa tted-oo a pa/wtth two-year "CEGEP students 
and tjiat in practice' test? are 'rarely required.' Ontario' students, even with 
Grade 13 mathematics, like the dfet-oVprovi nee -fstudeSs who have completed 
Grade 12 <or first-year university! in Newfoundland), are required, to take the 
freshman year in' science before 'proceeding* tt) engineering. Only" tne Quebec 
CEGEP students who hold the Diploma )pf Cflllegial Studies are permitted to'enrol 
in a three-year engineering program. 



Students with Grade* 12 from the other provinces, like their United States counter- 
parts, are not admitted into the three-year program unless they have advanced 
standing from some other university. They normally take the fresjiman year before 
enrol ling* in a degree program. In addition to Grade 12 .United States students are 
required|to write the College Entrance Examination Board 'tests including the 
Scholastic Aptitude' Test (SAT) and three other Achievement Tests. I rr the case of 
SAT, United States students must achieve a score of at least 550 on both the verbal 
.and mathematical tests, .^btse levels of achievement are typical only of the top 
"fifteenth percentile and top quartile of"T)nited States college-bound seniors who 
wrjte the verbal and mathematical tests respectively. In view of such stringent 
criteria, it would come as no surprise if the United States students who attended 
University E were better academic achievers than their Canadian peers. 

Table 22*outlines the minimum admittance standards required of applicants. The 
third column shows to what degree path the students are admitted. . 

The admissions officer was asked to comment on mark, averages for incoming students 
from the different regions. However, no discernible difference from one province 
to another was reported. ) / 

Table 22: Minimum Admission and Degree-Program Requirements by Province/United 



States - University E 




4 

« . 












1 Province/ 

lUnited States , vl 


IMinimum Admission ' I 
Requirements | 


Degree Program 


lOntario * 

!. * 


I Grade 13 | 
I Grade 12 with 80% | 
I average • | 

I > • : j 


90 .credits , 3 years 
120 credits , 4 years 


I Quebec 

*|Nova -Scotia, 
I Prince Edward IsJ,and s 
INew Brunswick, * * 
IManitpba, x 
(Saskatchewan, 
I Alberta, 

IBritish Columbia * 


I Two-year CEGEP | 
1 . \ I 

1 Grade 12 \ 
I * 1 


90 credits , 3 years 
** 

^ 120 credits, 4 years 
* 


I Newfoundland 
1 -/ 


j Gr,ade 11 plus one full | 
|- year o'f study at j 
1 Memorial University j 


120 credits , 4 years 

#" 


j\jnited States 


I Grade 12 * | 


„ "120 credits, 4 years 


* 


h 9 


— : 



There is si ight variation in the marks required for admission by the «dif Cerent 

♦faculties: engi neeri ng--at least 70 per cerft, in science -and mathematics; 

t 

commerce7-70 per cent; arts--a consistent 68 per cent to 70 per > cent; and 

science--^>5 per cent. ' * 



Table 23 : First-Year-University Marks o*f Entrants - University E, 1978, 1979, 



1980 



Program/Region 




Mean m 


Standard 
Deviation^ • 


Nuittber of 
Students , 


Arts 






t ■ 




Ontario 




2.81 


.6? 


181 


United States* 




3.13 ' 


.62 


371 


English CE^fePs 




2.56 


.75 


2079 


French CEGEPs 




* -2.62 


.85 

• 


494 


Atlantic Canada* 




3.01 


.49 


22 


Western Canada * 




3.27 


.57 


59 


Science 




« 






Ontario 




2.48 


.91 


88 


United States* 




2.69 


.69 s 


281 


English CEGEPs 




2.84 


.81 


968 


French CEGEPs 




2.44 - 


.85 


285 


Atlantic Canada* 




2. '64 


.89 


18 


Western Canada* 




2.95 


.79 


* 48 


Canmerce 








• 


Ontario 




, 2.69 , 


.56 


33 


United States* 




/ 3.08 


-54 


34 


English CEGEPs 




\2.87 


.58 


"714 


French CEGEPs ' - 




2.63 


.68 


263 


Atlantic Canada* 




2.56 


.30 


5 


Western Canada* 




2.80 


.47 


14 1 


Engineering ■ 










Ontario* 




2.72 . 


.62 




United States* 




2.72 


.74 


55 ' 


English CEGEPs 




2.78 


.79 


759 ' 


French CEGEPs 




2.75 


.70 




Atlantic Canada* 




3.27 


.46 , 


8 


Western Canada* 




2.88 ' 


,.63 


65 

a. 



V 



* Indicates that these * students took the Freshman yea'r before starting 
/j* the regular program. 
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Interviews with admissions officers revealed no consensus of opinion regarding 
Grade 13 entrants as opposed to students' from other provinces. No single 
* impression was repeated by the five off icers~ interviewed. In short, admissions 
officers were unable to offer firm impressions either for or against the success of 
Grade 13 studentsf. They did not seem to stand out from their peers *as more 
socially mature, nor were tftey perceived as more or less academically motivated. 

Academic Achievement. Achievement information from University E was supplied in 
the form of grade-point averages, with the students classified in terms of province 
or country of origin and program taken. ^Matriculation marks and mark distributions i* 
were n<M made available to us,;, therefore, our achievement analysis was limited. 

Table 23 shows the grade-point average of first-year art*f, science, commerce," a^d 
engineering students by place of origin for the individual years 1978, 1979, and 

1980 , as w^l 1 as the means and s tandard cfev i ati ons aggregated for the years 

2 * 
1978-80. The asterisks indicate the groups of students who were admitted into the 

qualifying or freshman year at University E before beginning a regular program. , In 

the case of the arts program, unlike the Ontario Grade 13 and CEGEP students, 

freshman students would have already spent a year on campus. Tfus, the academic" 

achievement of the\fresl}man groups may not be strictly cbmparable with Ontario or 

Quebec entrants into the regular programs. They are none the less included because 

they are comparable among themselves, and because tfiey may be of interest to 

educational reformers who advocate a preparatory year within the university itself. 

Table 24 shows °the comparisons by region where numbers and comparability warrant 
the use of a T-test. As is evident in the aggregated data for 1978-80, Ontario 
Grade 13 students who completed the first year of , the arts program, on average, 
were more successful than the CEGEP students, but less successful than the students 
who took the freshman program, particularly the students, from Western Canada anci 
the United States.. The average for the Ontario students, though higher than >hat 
of both English and French CEGEP students, is lower than that of their peers from 
Western and Eastern Canada and the United States. But whether these differences, 
albeit statistically significant, are educationally significant, given the range of 
first-year arts courses available as- well 'as the subjectivity of marks in arts' 
subjects as a whole, is debatable. If the data suggest anything, it is that * 
students wjio take the freshman year do better as a group in first-year arts than ' 
Ontario Grade 13 students who entered University E directly from high school or 
CEGEP students who took a Diploma of Collegial Studies. 9 

Except for the group of students from the Trench CEGEPs, the average science mark 

of Ontario students is lower than the rest and also more variable (table 23). The 

* 

United States students as a group were the best achievers and also had the least 
variation in marks, rival led -only by students from Western Canada. The hypothesis 
that students do better after taking the freshman year still 'holds, but nat aa 
convincingly in science as in arts. 



Table 24: Comparisons by Region and Program of Unadjusted First- Year Harks 
- University E, 1978, 1979, 1980 





Program/Region 


t 


Standard 


Number Significance** 




Mean* 


Deviation 


Students of 






Arts 




t 


•* ✓ 

A 0 


• 




Ontario 


2.81 


0.69 
0.75 


lol 


o.pi 




English CEGEPs 


2.56 


2079 




Ontario r 


. 2.81 


. 0.69 


lol 


0.01 ^ 




5 French CEGEPs 

- 


2.62 


Q.85 (. 


494 v 




/ 
f 


Science 




V 


• 






Ontario 


2.48 


0.91 


88 • . » 


b.oi 




Eng|ish CEGEPs 


2.84 


0.81 


296 




Ontario * 
French CEGEPt' 


2.48 
2.44 


0.91 
0.85 


88 
285 


N.S 


\ 


Commerce 




! r 


t - 


■ tJ 




Ontario 


2.69 


*0.56 


33 , V 


0.10 




English CEGEPs 


2.87 


0.58 


714 

V 




Ontario 


2.69 


* » 
0.56 


33 






' French CEGEPs 


2.-63 


0.68 


26 3* 


N.S 




Engineering 












* Ontario 

United States 


2.72 
« 2. 72 


0.62 
n 7A 


55 ^—r 


N.S 


a 


Ontario 


2.72 


0.62 


- 104- 


N.S 




English CEGEPs 


• 2,78 . 


0.79 


759 




Ontario 


2.72 


# 

0.62 


104 




0 


' French CEGEPs 


2.75 


0.70 


179 




/ 

« 


Ontario 

Western Canada 


2.72 
'2.88 


0.6Z 
0.63* 


% 104 * 

- 65 . 


N.S/ 1 








'\ 







Average based on a grade-point system of 1 to 4. 

A simple T-test was used, for this statistical" analysis", 
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sjhe average for the^flntario students in jthe commerce program is^marginally lower 
than that of the English CEGEP students. Of the groups shown, «the French CEGEP 
students display the mqst variation in mark distribution. The marks of the Ontario 
students are also . exceeded, on average, by students from the. United States, the 
English CEGEPs, and Western Canada (table 23). Again, it would seem that .exposure 
to the freshman year is abactor that contributes to higher ac^emic achievement. 

Unlike the programs in £rts, science, and commerce, Which Ontario Grade 13 students 
enter directly from Ki.gh school, in engineering all out-of-province students, that 
i-5, non-CEGEP gradu^£s„ are required to take the freshman or qualifying year in 
scienge tffcfore entering thV regular program. What is most striking., apart from the 
Average fat the Atlantic Canafla students, whose numbers are too small to have 
significance^ is that the av£r«ige marks in the aggregate for the various groups 
v^a^ only slightly .from one another. ^Within the groups .themselves (excluding 
Atlantic Canada), " Ontario* students show^the least variation, followed by Western* 
Canada; the EngJ i sh** CEGEP students show the most variation. However, the dif- 
ferences" in the average marks among the groups of stucfents from Ontario, the United 
^States, the English and French CEGEPs, and Western Canada are not significant. 
Givejvthe heavy emphasis on mathematics, physics, and chemistry in engineering, 
the absence of major achievement^ differences is of some consequence: The data 
suggest 1 that a preparatory year at university is perhaps more academically advan- 
tageous than ^dire^t *entry int§ the regular program. Compared to Ontario students 
in this program, th'e high school graduates of <h twelve-year, system save a year 
by taking the fre^hiffiin or ' qual i fyi ng year program and also do as well as their 




Since University 9 did not provide us with data on the academic-achievement of the 
lrtcoming students, wie were unable to compare the academic achievement of the^ 
students in -their first-yeaf courses on the basis of siftilar matriculation marks. 

University F 

* Admi ss ions/accommodations. University F is located in a Western Canadian province 
and attracts sufficient numbers of 'Ontario students to make .compari sons worth 
while. , ^Jf m 

The admissions policy^iiWt5wed at , University F v is that applicants must have 
achieved the same university-admission requirements that they would need in their 
home provinces. No variation is reported from this standard.* No adjustments are 
made for students from other provinces or from the United Spates; no advanced 

standing is grantfed in any case;* and no tests are given as part of the admtssion 

3 ' • 

requirements.* ^ > 

The minimum admission requirements are' summarized by province in 'table £5. Specfic* 
requirements e6<ist*for fourteen different faculties. These • requi rAtents * are 
Resigned to ensure the academic sui tabi 1 ify of the individual applicant and to 

avoid the need for making adjustments for variati&s from one -provincial, high 

« 

school sysjem to^ another. - ^ 



Tgble 25 : Minimum Admission Requirements by Province/United States 



- University F 


« 

Province/United Stages 


Minimum Admission Requirements 


*■ 

Manitoba 


Standing in twenty hiqh school credits 
Five,of these credits must be at the 
third year level in at least four 
different subject areas, with a 'minimum 
of these at^the 300 (advanced) level. 


British Columbia, Yukon Territory 
• New Brunswick 


Completion of Grade 12 with an 
overall average of C or better 


Alberta, Northwest Territories, 
Nova Scotia 


Completion of Grade 12 with an nvprail 
average^efbO W cent or better 


Saskatchewan 


Completion of Grade 12 with an overall* 
average of 65 per cent or better M/ 


Ontario • 

• 


Completion of six credits in On tar in * ' • 
Grade 13 with an overall average- of 
60 per cent or better. 


Quebec 

* 


Completion of the first year* of ^ CEGEP 
with "a satisfactory standing (normally / 
a grade-point average of 2.0 or better,/ 
or 60 per cent or better, depending on 
the marking scheme) 

9 


Prince Edward Island 

i 


Grade 12 with a minimum of 60 per cent " 
in a University-entrance program * 


Newfoundland 

/ 


Completion of the first year of Memorial 
University ,with satisfactory standing ■ 


United States 

< 


Grade 12 with a minimum high school 
average of C or better and College 
Entrance" 1 Examination Board ACT* or 
SAT scores" are required v \ 

-. V ' 



* 'American College Testing Program 
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Impressions of Ontario^ Grade 13 students' were solicited in an interview with the 
admissions officer of University F. The admissions officer* felt that Grade 13 
students had a slight advantage -in mathematical skills, especially calculus, and in 
chemistry. However, Grade 13 students did not seem to be superior in English. The 
fact that Grade 13 students were generally one year old£r than the students from 
the home province put tjiem si ightly ahead of students from this province in social 
maturation. - 

Academic achievement". Out-of-province enrolments in the programs offered by 
..University F, other than those from Ontario, were' quite low; therefore,' the basic 
comparr<soris were confined to students from Ontario and students from the province 
*in which this university is located. From tables 26, 27, and^.28 it can be seen 
that differences "in matriculation marks between students from- Ontario and- locaT 
students were not great; in fact, the differences were n#tr statistically 
significant. When a sample of Vocal students was^ selected to match the Ohtario 
students' iteming marks,' the differences were still minor: Ontario students had 
sljghtly Vigher marks in engineering (table 28). 

Thus, Ohtario students moving ou^sidl their province achieved°as .wel 1 as or better 
than local stodents. Apparently, whatever educational preparation was necessary 
tb overcome the disadvantages associated with attending secondary schools in this 
province* was provided in the 'Ontario program. Perhaps y the extra year in Ontario 
facilitated the adjustment process. 

Achievement of the "Better" Students 

* 

An argument has been, made by some Ontario university officials that the better 
students from Ontario achieve higher^grades and receive, more scholarships propor- 
tionately thap ^o ^studentV^oiir^other provinces. In order to test this hypothesis 
f irst-year-uni vers^ity mark distributions for , the y four 'Ontario universities used* in 
this -stu<Jy,* and for «one of the universities' from another province were examined. A 
figure -of 80 per'**cent or above (or its .equivalent in grade-point average) was 
chosen to represent the„ academic* achievement of the "better" students. The 
students were classified aceoflling to origin, program, and percentage achieving an 
aver.aflelffark of 80 or greater. This information is presented in tables 29, 30, 31, 
32, and 33. ' /' • 

'In University' A a* greater hroportion of Ontario arts students than of arts students 
from elsewhere'^achieved average marks of 80 per cent or above. There were no 
differences ^among science students from Ontario, Western ^Canada, and Quebec, but 
fewer students from Atlantic Canada received high marks. Ontario and 1 Quebec 
students achieved si mi larly in commerce, but fewer Western Canadian students , 
achieved superibr^ marks.- In engineering significantly more Quebec"* students 
achieved hi^%marks than did Ontario students. 



Table 



26: Matriculation Marks* of Entrants From Ontario'and a Western Province 
- University F, 1977, a 1978, 1979 



Program/Region 
: — / ■ ■ — 



Meart 



Standard Number of 

Deviation % ' Students 



Arts 

Ontario 

** > 

•j Western province 

! Science 

! Ontario 

i 

Westem r province 

| Commerce 
i ' — 
Ontario 

j Western province 

^ Engineering „ 
- Ontario % 

| Western province » 



• 72.55 

* 74.32- 

^ 7*3.35 
75.48 

77.81 
. 75.'53 ' 

» 

70.90 
75.15 



7.27 



9.02 



7.37 
9. 74 



8.44 
9.30 

. 9.23 
9.56 



15 

3<J0 



term matriculation marks in this study refers to the average marks 
obcained by students in the last year of pre-university school, 
whether it be Grade 13 or Grade 12. ' 



\ 
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Table 27 : Comparisons by Program of Ontario Students and Local Provincial Students 
of Unadjusted First-Year-Marks - University F, .1977, i978, 1979 



Program/Region 


Mean* 


Standard 
* Deviation 


" Number of 
* Students 


— : — • 1 

Significance** 
of Difference 





Arts 



Ontario - ^ 

Western province 

i 

Science 



Ontario ^ 
Western province 

Comme^e 7 « 
Ontario 

Western province 

Engineering 
Ontario 

Western province 



2.65 
2.63^ 

2 



2.71 
2.84 

2.69 
2.46 

2.93 
2.68 



4 

0.73 
0.78 



0.85 
0.87 



0.66 
0.80 

0.88 
0.92 



25 
791 

' 48 
824 

18 
584 

■ 15 
534 



N.S. 



N.S. 



N.S. 



N.S'. 



J 



/ 



f 



* Average based on a grade-point pf 1 to 4. 
** A simple T-test was used* for ^bhls statistical analysis. 
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Tabl%_28: Comparisons by Program of Ontario jStudents and Local Provincial Students 
of Adjusted First- Year Marks*- University F, 1977, 1978, 1979 



Program/Region 

* 


♦ 

Mean** 


Standard 
Deviation 


Number of 
Students 


J 

Significance*** 
of Difference 




Arts 












Ontario * 


2.56 


0.70" 


17 


N.S. 




We s t e rn^P ro vin ce 


? tk 


r\ on 


85 


*- 


* • 
Science 












Ontario 

Western Province* 


2.7L ' 
2.85 " 


0.90 
0.87 


39 « 
XTf 


N.S". 




Commerce 












Ontario 

Western Province 


; 2.62^ 
2.57 


0.70 
0.83 ' 


15 

75 , 


' N.S. 

**** 




Engineering 












Ontario ^ 


3.18 
2.72 . 


0.65 
- '0.93- 


. 13 . 
65 


.10 





^ In this adjusted marks analysis, a sample of the students from the 
Western provinpe was* df awn from each incoming average mark range 
(e.g., 86+, 85-86^ 83-84, etc.)* in^proportion to the percentage 

* fcf Ontario students falling in that mark range. 



Average based pn a gra'de-point: system of 1 to 4, 



*** A sample T-test was .used for this statistical analysis. 
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Table 29 r^J^rcentage of Students Achieving 80 or Above' in First-Year 
'University by Region and Program - University A 



-Rega-ons- 



Arts 



Science 
-% No. 



Ccnmerce 
X No". 



Engineering 



Ontario 9.4 (556) 26.5 (336) 

Western Canada o'.l (115) 26.2 (81) 

Quebec ,3..6 (138) 27.4 (57)' 

Atlantic Canada 4..0 ^25) '13.3 (30) 



19.9 (146) 11.2 (240) 

14.3 (21) 10.5 (57) 

19.1 (47) 20.4 (54) 

- (1 of 7) 1 - (2 of 90 



•J 
v 
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Table 30 : Percentage of Students Achieving 80 or Abov^e in First^Year 



University by Region - University B 





7 

Region 


Percentage 


Number of 
Stud^a^s 


m 

/ 

• 


Ontario 

Western* ^Canada 
Qpebec 

Atlantic Canada 


8.?. 
0 

12.3 
4 


"269 , 

42 • 
138 . 
.25 

' ' ' — ff 



erJc 
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Percentage of* Students Achieving 80 or Above in First 1 Year i 
University by^Region and Program - University C 









Social 




r • 


Regions 


Arts* 


Sciences 

9 


Science 


Engineering 




% 


No. 


% No. 


% No. 


% No^. 


Ontario 


t 2.6 


(717)' 


^$ y 7 (2377) 


25.5 (1972) 


11.9 (609) 


Western Canada 


•16.6 


(12) 


22.7 ('31 y 


11.1 (18) 


0 , (8)- 


Quebe c 


4.8 


- V(21) 


8.7 (93) 


17.7 (34) 


5.6 (18) 


Atlantic Canada 


0 


• (4)' 


0 (7) 


0 (2) 


0 ;* U>' 



Percentage of Students Achieving A- or Above* in First-Year 
University by Region and Program'- University D* 



Region . 



Arts 



No. 



Science 

% 



No. 



Ontario 

V 

Western .Canada 
Quebec 

Atlantic Canada 



»3.6 
12.1 
2.9 
8.7 



970 
58 
35 
46 



19.7 137 
14.3 2*1 



Students from Quebec were the highest achievers at University B, with Atlantic and 
Western ' Canadian students at the bottom. Quebec* students achieved well in 
mathematics-oriented programs in bath universities A and B. 

The number of students from Atlantic Canada in University C was too small to be 
considered in the analysis. Western Canadian students obtained the greatest 
proportion of average marks of 80 or above in the arts # and social sciences' 
.programs, while the figures for Quebec and Ontario students were quite similar. 
Ontario students. obtai ned the greatest proportion of average marks of 80 or over* in 
both science and engi neeri ng. - 

Table- 33: Percentage of Students Achieving a Grade*Point Average of 3.5 or Above 
« in First- Year University by Reaion and Program - University F. 



PROGRAM 

REGION * ARTS StIENCE COMMERCE ! ENGINEERING 
, , — — , — 

% No. 4 % s No. % No. % No. 



Ontario 11.8 17 25.6 39 13.3 15 ' 46.2 13 

• v 

Western 15.0 421 25.6 469 15.0. .^527 21.7 286 j, 

1 . j : S 

In the arts program of University D students from Western Canada obtained' the 
greatest proportion of 'average mtfrks of A- or above followed by students from 
Atlantic Canada Slightly more students proportionately from Ontario than from 
Quebec achieved A- or above. ^ Thus, the data from universities C and D run counter 
to the data from universities A and B. - * 

• *t ' " 

In University F Ontario students achieved approximately the same proportion of high 
grade-point averages; 3.5 or above, as did local students in arts, science, and 
commerce and a higher proportion in engineering. 

Overall, no strong case ^can be made £o support the contention that the "better" 
Ontario students achieve proportionately^more of the high 4 marks than the "better"- 
students from other provinces. # 

Social and Emotional Adjustment of Students at University * 

If a student's age does not appear to jnfluence his/her academic achievement at 
university, he/she still may suffer adjustment problems at ^university because of 
his/her youthfulness. It is also possible that curriculum and counselling 
inadequacies iq a student's home province may leave him/Ker* unprepared for the 
stress of university life. • Information ^as obtained regarding students who sought 
counselling at University A. In order to determine whether out-of-provi nee 
students suffered more adjustment problems than students from within the province, 
three years of student-services information for first- and second-year students 
were classified into three categories of counselling: vocational counselling was ' 



concerned with -career is'sues-; ^cademiT^o^e^jg- was concerned with course 
problems, study habits, and so. on ;> and personal ^Veiling was concerned w.ith 
■ emotional problems, sexual and drug-relatecfc concerns , and so on. Three classfo'- 
. cations of home residence were established far the Ontario students: thosewtfo 
lived within 40 km of the diversity; those '^ho. lived more than 40 km away but less 
than 240 km away; and, to ftiore closely correspond to the out-of-provTnce students, 
those who lived more^than 240 km ,a,way. Thi s ^information is summarized in table 34, 
along v/Uh the proportion, of Ufftyersitytfc students^in each of these 'three 
categories.'' »,♦..* : ^ 

Chi-^quares werb computed for e*ch of*the three, types of counselling using the 
proportions of the total number of firs^ arid . second-year students in each 
home-residence ^category. vNone of the results were found to be significant at P<.oV 
or less. However,, the out-of-province students were slightly oOerrepresented in 
tKe.. academic- and pers ? nai-\couhsel 3 ing categodiS (i.e., based on the proportions 
of the population- ther^rW' more students than one would expect who had sought 
this type of counsel li'ngpfiamrj those- students from the university vicinity were 
under represented in aj'T three counsel 1 ing categories. /n-province students from 
moii£ than 240 km away appeared to have the greatest' neepl for all IKree types of 

^counselling. In any . case the differences were ntft . pranoufoted and lend little 
support to thr^positiion favouring 'the Vii^S^rity ojUhe Ontario school system v as 

' preparation^ for uni^rsity from a social -ma'-t^rati o*mrspe<^i ve. 



Age at Entry to University 



4 



It- has been argued that physical an4*soairfljmaturity are' greater at nineteen than 
at eighteen years of age, and' the greater the maturity, the better the quality o^ 
achievement A university. In most provinces students progressing through school 
at Vormal" rates enter university in t-heir'eighteenfh year (i.e., their eighteenth 
birthday win occur before the end of December, of that year). 'The exceptions to 
this pattern are in Ontario, Newfoundland, and Quebec. In Newfoundland the most 
common practice is for a student'' to enter university in his/her seventeenth year. 
In Ontario and Quebe* f i,rst-year-university enrolment most commonly takes place in 
a student's nineteenth year. Only in Ontario does-one* find a *signif icant number of* 
students who are younger than the norm for the province entering^ university; 
approximately one-quarter of Ontario students are in their eighteenth year at 
university. Since students from Quebec 'are admitted into Ontario universities 
after one year aFTCEGEP, all out-of-province students who enter Ontario univer- 
sities are on an average about three-quarters of a year younger than their Ontario 
counterparts. *• ' , 
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Table -34: Referrals to Student Services for Vocational, Academic, and Personal 

Counselling* - University A ^ 



» 










v IN -PROVINCE 














Out of 
Province/ 
Canada 


' 240 fcm 
Away 


Less Than 
240 km Away 


University 
Vicinity 


Total 


\ 

V 

/ 


mselling Activity 


Vocational 


Number 
% of total 


AO - v 
13.8 


143 


{" ■ 

\ 91 1 
v t. j . i. 


40, 
• 13.8' 


290 
100 


.. ( 


Academic 


Number 

% of total 


64 
17.0 


163 
43.2 


85 1 ' 
22.5 


^ 65 

17*2 ' 

y 

r 


377 
100 




Type of^tot 


personal > 


Nttmber, * 
% of total ' 


52 

20.4 


112 
A3. 9 

i 


57 

22,4 


34 

13.3 


255 
100 


i * 


Proportions of Total 
Firsts/and Second- 
Stear Students 


14.2 


38.6 

r 


26.1 


21.1 


100 . 



jV Chi-square: 



Vocational = 5;,85 
AcadeMc 3 2.32 
Personal « 6.34 



3df N.S. 
3df N.S. 
3df . <.10 



Some counselling sessions involve more than one type of counselling 
(e,.g. , academic and vocational); therefore, a studept may appear^ 
in more than one counselling category. 
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• Table 35 shows the proportion of students] remaining in the formal system (including 
universities, community colleges, and special provincial educational institutions) 
by province and age. This table shows the high proportion of Ontario's young 
peopje ^in school in comparison with other provinces. This is attributable in part 
to three factors: (a) higher proportions of students attend community colleges in 
Ontario than in other provinces; -(b) the greater perception held by Ontario 
students in comparison with _oil^r provinces that post-secondary education is 
available to them encourages more of\them to remain in school; and (c) in general 
it takes Ontario ^students longer to complete community college and university 
programs than is the case for students from other provinces 

The removal of a fifth year from Ontario's secondary school system could have a 
dramatic effect on these figures. It will certainly reduce the percentage of 
Ontario students who are in schpol from age'nin&teen on.' While the advantage of 
more post-secondary educational opportunities in Ontario will remain, the* view that 
accessibility to post-secondary education would be unlikely will come earlier in 
the school careers of low-achieving students. This could 4 have the effect of 
encouraging more students to leave school earlier. 



j 



In summary, while age does not seem to strongly influence achievement in 
university, a change in age at entry to post-secondary educational institutions - 
could affect both the enrolments of these institutions and the economy general.* 



Table 35. Percentage of Students in Sghool by Age and Province, 1979- 



80 



1 
i 

1 PROVINCE 
1 * 


1 17 


1 18 t 


19 


1 , 20 I 


21 | 


22 - | 


\ 

lOntario 
1 


1 78.2 


1 46.5 | 


34.0 


1 25.4 | 


21.0 | 


r 1 . 

15.3 | 


IBritish Columbia" 
1 


1 70.7 


1 27.7 | 


17.5 


1 13.2 | 


12.0 | 


9.3 | 


1 Alberta 


1 59.2 


1 27.9 | 


20.9 


1 17.0 | 


14.3 | 


9.5 | 


I 

Saskatchewan 


1 68.2 


1 {W 
1 25.0- | 


17.9 


1 12.7 | 


11.9 | 


8.0 1 


1 




1 ' |» 










1 Manitoba 


1 66.2 


1 30.6 | 


20.8 


1 15.9 | 


13.4 | 


9.0 | 


1 . 

1 Quebec 
1 




r i 






*'* t 






1 30.2 r 


30. 1 


1 21.7 | 


15.3 | 


11.6 | 


|New Brunswick 
1 


1 69.0 


I 35.4 | 


22.9 






7.4 | , 


INova Scotia 


69.5 


I 37.8 |- 


26.2 


1 19.6 | 


17.0 | 


11.3 | 


1 

1 Prince Edward 


,69.2 


1 '36.2 | 


26.2 


1 17.7 | 


11.3 | 


.\ j 


1 Island 












1 - 
1 








1 \ 1 






(Newfoundland 
1 


46! 1 _ 


J. 21.6 I 
1 1 


12.9 


1 8.0 | 


6.1 1 


3.9 | 



Source: Statistics Canada, Education in Canada, 1980. p. 130. 
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• Secondary School Curriculum * 

It is difficult to determine the effects of differences in secondary school cur- 
riculum on university achievement, because the universities themselves have 
developed adaptive mechanisms that make adjustments for these differences. Courses 
are offered., at different degrees of complexity, or students are allowed to take a 
course at the- university level" that they have* not taken at the secondary -school 
level These accommodation strategies tend to mask differences irv preparation. 
Nevertheless," an attempt has been m^de to understand the role played by differences, 
in educational curriculum from province to province with respect to university 
achievement by focusing on two subject areas--mathem^tics and English. In this 
subsection the secondary .school curriculum content in these two' subject areas i$ 
andflysetl by^prouince in order to' understand more fully. the differences and 
similarities in educational achievement presented in the second subsection of this 
^section of the report^. 

» 

i * ' , u 

If the Ontario Grade 13 graduates perform better^han "out-of-province s^tu^its 11 in 
f i rst-.year-uni versity mathematics courses, this phenomenon could be related to 
their having had more secondary schoo*l mathematics of 3 "type that woul'd be 
advantageous in uniyersity cqurses, or tq their greateV.^maturi ty resulting from 
their having had an extra year of mathematics at, the secondary school level. 

On the basis of " an examination of the Content of the secondary school mathematics 
curricula and guidelines 'in different provinces, as well as the first-year CEGEP 
rffcthematics - courses , there is no reason to expect Ontario Gra<^ 13 graduates to 
have any advantage over out-of-province students with respect to their performance 
in first-year- university mathematics courses. While it is true that the Grade 13 
graduate has studied several mathematical topics not normally covered in" the 
secondary school mathematics programs ot other provinces, these topics (generally 
related to the properties and applications of l sometr^cs) would riot^per se.give the 
Ontario Grade 13 graduate an advantage. 

- , r> • ■ 

The usual courses offered 1n first-year mathematics courses are calculus, - linear 
algebra, and computer science. The calculus program 4 n Ontario's Grade 13 is very 
similar to that offered as optional content or in honours Grade 12 courses in other 
provinces, but it is not as etftensive^as the first-level calculus course offered to 
CEGEP students. At any 'rate,, any differences that may exist between secondary 
school calculus courses are usually offset by the tendency of instructors of 
f irstryear-university calculus to -disregard the secondary school calculus back,- 
ground of their £tudents. ♦ t 

The content of the Ontario Grade 13^1gebra coursers* remarkably similar to the 
algebra courses available to secondary school students in other provinces. Thus, 
there *is no reason to ,expect Ontario Grade 13 graduates to perform better than 
out-ctf-province ^students in first-year linear algebra. 

■ * 

Ontario does offer more computer science courses than are generally provided by the* 
curricula 6f other provinces. ' Consequently , one might expect Ontario Grade 13 
graduates to perform better than out-of-province students in computer science. One 
should note, however, that computer science courses in Ontario are optional and are 
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offered mainly in Grades 10, 11, and 12. Only a few Grade 13 computer science 
courses are offered by a few interested- mathematics departments or t'eachers who 
have- special approval • from the Ministry of Education. 

4 

"From a -pedagogic^ and social perspective, there is no reason to believe' that 
exposing students to an additional year of h^gh school would result in their 
^ performing better in university mathematics courses, fine might hope that the 
additional year of mathematics' instruction "afforded by the Grade 13 courses woujd 
give students' a more mature view of .mathematics as a whole, and, hence, give them 
an advantage in their subsequent mathematical study., "unfortunately, however,, 
teaching high school students for an additional year is unlikely to result in' their 
having an expanded and sophisticated view- of mathematics.' In fact, one might 
expect the CEGEP students to perform better in university mathematics courses, not 
only because their mathematics courses are more extensive- than the Ontario Grade 13- 
courses and the Grade 12 programs of other provinces, but" -also because" the na^are. 
of the instruction in the CEGEP more closely parallels the instruct iornrflrtyle 
encountered in first-year-university mathematics courses. 



It appears that, in all of the provinces represented "in this study English is ,a 
required subject in each senior grade "or virtually becomes one from choice: 
Provincial curriculum gdideli.nes for English in the senior grades (Grades 10,- 11, 
and 12 in most provinces), since 1976, indicate a common pattern: an increased 
emphasis on learning outcomes, an indication of time allocations for course 
material, an integration of literature and composition, and grammar instruction 
based on student writing difficulties. 

The assignment load in senior English in all provinces varies wfdely from course tor 
course. However, the "critical essay"' based on an intensive reading of one work or 
the extensive reading of several novels and/or plays seems -to be the main vehicle - 
of assessment, other than tests and exams. The number (length and type) of essays 
required in each course.seems to be left to the discretion of the instructor and/or 
his/her department., As the students advance to their senior year, they, are usual ly 
expected to write more transactional (explanatory) assignments than expressive 
(e.g. , short stories, poems) ones. - 

f ' /"* — ly 

In Ontario the Grade 13 English program has changed from "a two-credit (320 minu&s 
per week of instruction) program in the 1960s to a one-credit (200 minutes pfer 
wee,k) program- in the 1980s'. Even though Ontario gu-i^ines reflect the autonomy 
that individual school boards have in designing cunriculum,~most school course 
outlines are colorable to the 'departmental (Ministry) literatur'e courses of the 
1960s, with the -composition emphasis subsumed within the. literature course. 
Although composition work may receive special attention within the literature 
section deal ing^with the formal and informal essay, grammar is taught incidentally. 
, White most of the literature courses .re'qui re the comparative study of novels and % 
■plays, at least one-third of the time allotted to these" courses, must be s^ent 'pn 
. * 4 writing and Unguage study. - 'Mr 



The extra year of writing practice obtained by Ontario stucfents should assist them 
in those university courses where sustained writing is required. ^Arts students* 
^lould benefit most from this*extra practice in the^/riting of eseays ^as well as in ^ 
the extensive reading of literature. 

As anticipated, there was a tendency for Quetfec students to do as well as or better 
than Ontario -students in courses involving mathematics, stich as* engineering. .And, 
generally speaking, Ontario students tended to do as weJJ as or better tharv students 
from other provinces in arts programs. But the diffe>ences,we* 'not great in matty 
instances, and the patterns were not consistent from university to university. 

• ' • V 

Footnotes ' ' v 

Edward Sheffield, "Student Mobility No Simple Matter" , University' Affairs , August- 
September 1980. . v 

Since individual student averages were not available from University E and the data 
supplied wereby year, it was necessary to produce standard deviations that represented 
three years of combined data. The standard deviations were computed by employing the, 
formula for the variance of two separate sets, of scor^i and then talcing the squar.e root: 
s 2 = [nj-DSj + (n 2 -l)s2 + R^^-X^) 2 + n 2 (X 2 -X 12 ) 2 ] * r^+ryl where X^^^^]' : 
n 1+ n 2 . ■ 



In an interview with the admissions officer, it was v noted that remediation courses are 
available in English and % mathematics. They are both taken crrf a voluntary basis and 
noY recjuirejj on the -basis of Jbest results. They are not in any way used to determine* 
acceptance or refusal for admission. Mathematics is a non-credtt 'course and English 
composition is a half-credit course. » * * • 



Summary and Conclusions • * 

This section attempts to pull together the somewhat disparate findings of this 
report in order to- estimate the educational value of Grade 13. The primary focus 
is on differences in the f irst-year-uni^versity achievement of students according to 
the province in which their secondary school program was completed. The roles of 
age at university entry and the curriculum and organization, of the educational 
systems yi the varioys provinces in contributing to the achievement differences are 
also briefly considered. Finally, the limitations of this study are discussed and 
Some tentative conclusions offered. 

a ' * - ' 

r . 

Summary 



In this # summary university-admissions information is combined Wh first.-year 
achievement data from the six ^case-study k universities in order to assess the 
quality of the students from Ontario's Grade 13 in a' comparative setting. A 
small-scale analysis of the difficulties 0g f adjusting to university is then 
summarized, and th^ section concludes with the study's findings oh the -implication 
of differences in age at entry to university and the influence of some provincial 
"curriculum* differences on preparation for university. 

- j 
Grade 13 as Preparation for University 

In order to determine the importance placed by university officials on differences 
in educational preparation by Canadian region, admission procedures 'in the .six 
case-study universities (four universities in Ontario, two in other provinces) were 
analysed. The following indicators were used to rank the quality c* preparation 
•for 'university in the four regions: ' (Western Canada, . Ontario, 
Quebec, and Eastern Canada): 

- the average of secondary school marks required Jor entry; ' \ 

- the actual average of-secondary school matriculation mark^at entry; c ' - ' 

- the perceptions of admissions of f icers ; ^and 

- the special considerations given to students by province. . 

i 

Where mark differentials were either specified or implied as admission 
requirements, Ontario stents were typically allowed to gain entry to university 
with the lowest marks, followed by students from Quebec, Western Canada, and 
Atlantic Canada. Where there were clear matriculation-mark differentials by, 
province at entry to- university, Ontario students were allowed to enter with the 
'lowest mar.ks, followed by students from Quebec, Western Canada, and Atlantic Canada 
in that order. When admissions officers stated that there were differences in the 
preparation of students by province, they tended to state that Ontario and Quebec 
students were the best prepared (particularly in science^and mathematics), followed 
by students from' Western Canada and Atlantic Canada. I University,. E (outside 
Ontario) the admission requirements to the arts,, 'science, and commerce programs 
equate Ontario Grade 13 graduates with 1 ' second-year CEGEP graduates and require 



-students from other provinces to take a qual ifyirtff year. (This is not true in 
engineering^) In summary, it is clear that more weight is given by our total 
sample of universities to graduation from Grade 13 than to graduation from Grade 12 
or its equivalent in other provinces. 

, Although there is no real reason to believe that the range of marks assigned, to 
secondary school students varies substantially from province to province, first- ' 
year-university marks were analysed by ^ovjnc^^ing unadjusted m^<s, as well as 
drew samples of Ontario stqdents selected 'to .represent proportionately the 
secpndary ' school mark distributions of out-of-provi nee students. This procedure 
tboV into account the typically higher matriculation marks for students from other 
provinces. " The f indi ngs* f rom the unadjusted marks analysis do not follow a common 
pattern. In arts programs Ontario students tend to do as well as or better than 
students 'from other provinces (except at University 0 where students from Western 
Cartada achieve the highest marks). In science and engineering programs Quebec 
students tend* to be slightly more successful. No^ifferences were found ••among 
students from different regions in the commerce programs. 

In the three Ontario uni/ersities from which comparable samples of Ontario 

^students could be selected, Ontario .students tend to receiv,^ the highest marks 

in engi neeri ng. Outside of engi neering, Ontario students achieve as wel 1 as or 

better than students from other provinces.- Students' from Atlantic Canada typically 

rank at the » bottom on all measures, while students from Western Canada show a 

variable pattern of achievement from university xo/ university. Outside of Ontario. 

the Ontario students do at* least as well as sti/aeftts) from the home province. In 

the case of University ,E (outside Ontario) , ( students from Ontario do as well as 

i 

students from the/home province in engineering when both groups start with the 

& • • 

equivalent o'f Grade 13. ^ 

When we combine the admissions and achievement analyses, there is eoough support 
•for the position that, in general, Ontario students with Grade 13 are better 

prepared for university than are student^ with the equivalent of Grade 12 from 

other v provi nces. (It ^could also be argued that .students from the first year of a 
'CEGEP £re a„s «w£l>l prepared as or better prepared th£n Ontario students fo^r science 
'and engineering. ) r * Howev^* *'it ^misx ^e no£ed that the differences in achievement 

favouring Ontario>vere #not substantial. 

first-year-university marks distributions were- analysed by progranTand province of 
origin of students to * see if the highest-achieving students were being drawn in 
equal proportions from each of the four regions. Again, a simple pattern was not 
discernible, buU there was no real evidence €o support the contention that Ontario 
studeite*^re .likely to be overrepresented amo^g the highest achieving students. 



The achievement of American students from Grade 12 was examined in two of the v 
case-study universities, one in Ontario and one in -another province. Whera 
admission standards 'were high and^the students were first enrolled in a p^limi-pary 
yea/\/Un.ivejrsity E), American students did as well as orvfoetter than students from 
Canadian province^. Where admission Aandards .were somewhat lower for American 
'students '(University A), the students tended to achieve at a lower level *than dijj. 
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students 'from Canadian provinces. The better Americap students were quite 
competitive with university entrants from the Canadian provinces. 

Adjustment to University * * ' 

Student-services information from University A was 'analysed to determine whether 
students from outside the province were more likely to request- counselling 
services. if thi,s was the case, then it ccguld be assumed, that , out-of-provi nee 
students were having '/adjustment" problems associated with their younger age than 
Ontario students and/or their lack of atademic preparation. Fir'st- and second-year, 
students from 1978-79, 1979-80, and 1980-81 were classified according to distance 
of their home residence from the'university and the type of counselling sought-- 
academic, vocational, or personal".' Students from outside the^province were 
slightly, overrepresented in the 'acadejni'c- and personal-counselling categories, 
but in-province students f ro^ more than 240 km away were overrepresented in all 
three/ counsell^og categbriesr. " These difference? were not statistically significant. 
If out-of-province students do experience greater adjustment^ ff iculties, it was 
not evident from this data. * P ' 

Age at Entry to Univers'ity . * . 

Ontario students do enter university at a later age (about 'three-quarters of a year 
older) than do student* from all other provinces except Quebec. 'More young people, 
Jn the eighteen-tortwenty-four-year age group are in school in Ontario than in.any 
other province. This is related to the age at entry to university and to Ontario's 
extensive community college system, which'also draws* heavily from this population. 
The- removal of Grade JL3 would likely reduce substantially the proportion, of young 
people in the eighteen-to-twenty-f our-year age group who, are in school. 



Provincial Differences in Secondary School Curricul 



um 



Curriculum* specialists in mathematics and English were invited to analyse the 
various provincial curricula i^T their Subjects. Based on their analyses, they 
attempted to anticipate whether achievement differences would §xi$t in the first 
year of university. No reason wa* found to expect Ontario students to achieve 
better than students from other provinces in mathematics (in fact, the slight 
advantage to Quebec students was foreseen). * The calculus advantage of Ontario 
students was predicted to be offset by the fact that university instructors tend to 
disregard a background in calculi^ in thefr teaching. The extra year of English in 
Grade 13 was seen to be advaritageous/fn arts programs where essay writing is an 1 
important component. * f " * 

The analyses- of only two subjects definitely limited the power of the Specialists 
► to predict the success of Ontario students in the first year of univ\sity in 
comparison with out-of-province* students. 'However, they did anticipate the general 
pattern of achievement by,' region. 



Conclusions 

Limitations of the Study 

One of the major difficulties o^ the study was that it was really not possible to 
compare equivalent samples of students by province in terms of first-year- 
university achievement. Students who choose to take^fe education in another 
province are not likely to be similar to those who remain in a province. Although 
the achievement of Ontario students in two out-of-proyi nee universe' ties was 
examined, it was difficult, to determine the influence on achievement of attending 
university in anotherprovince. 

The sample. of out-of-provi nee students terided to be quite^small when broken-down by 
program. In many instances, particularly fo 1 ^ students from Atlantic Canada, it was 
not (possible to obtain a sufficient numlfer' of ^students to make" useful comparisons. 
This^is true even though two or three (and in one case four) cohorts of first-year 
students were included. As a result, it was necessary to group provinces together 
for the analyses and this,, of course, masked differences among those provinces that 
* were grouped together (i.e., into Atlantic Canada and Western Canada). 

The students *in the sample from outside the province tended to come to Ontario 
universities 9 with higher marks on average than the students from Ontario There 
was no reason to believe that the marks did not have approximately' the sfeme ^value 
from province to province; therefore, it was nepessary to select Ontario samples 

t % drawn to par^lel^ the. final secondary school marks ' of students from other 
•provinces We believe, our adjustment procedures are quite valid, but because this 
approach restricted our analysis even more to the achievement of students from- the 
higher ability ranges, fhe impact' of secondary school preparation on university 
achievement became problematic. As well, the academic achievement of high-ability 

' students tends to be less influenced by school organization and curriculum.* 

The quality of the data used in this study was not always of the highest order: 
Ave rage s, were computed in dj.f^er*ent ways; students left before* completing a year; 
arfo! in some cases information was* recorded erroneously. Although we did our best 
to standardize the data, it was not always possible. ^ 

Concluding Statements 

It is important to understand that the various" provincial educational systems, up 
to and including the provincial universities, ai*e quite dissimilar. The suggestion 
that the removal o{ Grade 13* frpn\ the Ontar.io system substantially increases the 
similarities between Ontario and the other provinces* is not valid. There are as 
many past-secondary school organizational differences as there are pre-university 
organizational differences from province to province. However, it is *safe to say 
that Ontario students tend to tie older at'entry to and completion of university 
than students fr*om other provinces. t 

The data analysed in *this study enable us to show some advantage for Ontario 
Grade 13 graduates in comparison -to Grade 12 graduates or their equivalent from 
other * provinces in terms of f irst\year-uni versi ty achievement. Certainly tjhe 
differences, are not great, and the decision to remove Grade 13 would probably be 



best made on political and economic grounds rather than educational grounds. 
It does appear that there' may be' some advantages^associated with the Quebec system 
, of education, which should be explored further. 

« 

The removal of Grade 13 could have widespread economic and social implications for 
Ontario^ Major changes to the system of school organization and the curriculum 
struc#re now 'in place should be considered very carefully before implementation 
•Vith respect to their potential effects on (a) the patterns of school withdrawal of 
students;. fb) po&t«econdary enrolments by age; (c) the supply and demand ofyained 
workers; arid 'TOT* the Relationship of school to the needs of the economy. The 
quality and structure of the educational experience for our young people should not 
be determined independently of^ the larger needs of our society. 



, » Footnote ( 

A good discussion of this issue appears in L.C. Comber and J.P\ Keeves, Science Educati 
in Nineteen Countries (Sweden: Hal stead Press, 1973), .pp. 173-77. See also T. Husen * 
(ed) > I nternational Study of Achievement in Mathematics: A Comparison of Twelve 
Countries < New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1967);' and T.N. PostTethwaite,- School Organ- 
ization and S-tudent Ac hievement (Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1967). 
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